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INAUGURATION OF DEAN WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL 


The new dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
William Fletcher Russell, will be inaugurated on April 10, 1928. 
On this and the following day a national conference will be held to 
consider the present condition of American education, its successes 
and shortcomings, and its future development in response to new 
social demands. The alumni of Teachers College will join in the 
exercises of the occasion instead of holding their annual homecoming 
in February. 

The main features of the two-day program will be general ses- 
sions at which nationally known speakers, both educators and lay- 
men, will discuss educational needs; group conferences of persons in- 
terested in particular aspects of education; and the installation it- 
self, with addresses by President Nicholas Murray Butler, Dean 
Russell, and others. The program will close with a banquet on 
Wednesday evening for the visiting delegates. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN EUROPE 
The London Times Educational Supplement continues to supply 
evidence as to the validity of the extravagant assertions made by 
those who in recent times have tried to persuade the people of the 
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United States that the educational system of Europe is vastly supe- 
rior to that of America. Two items may be quoted. The first relates 
to education in France and is as follows: 

The French journal L’Education says that a well-known French bank has 
been obliged to organize courses of instruction for its young clerks, 75 per cent of 
the young people educated in the secondary schools being unable to attain the 
standard required by the bank. The requirements of the bank are: (1) neat 
and legible handwriting, (2) ability to express one’s self clearly and simply on 
paper, without spelling mistakes, in correct French, (3) ability to execute the 
usual simple calculations rapidly and accurately (only the four rules are re- 
quired). It is stated that it has been scarcely possible to retain 5 per cent of 
the applicants who have gone through these courses. 


The second item relates to education in England and is as fol- 


lows: 

Lord Eustace Percy, speaking at Bradford on the occasion of the jubilee of 
the Belle Vue Secondary School, said there was a great deal in Bradford of pecul- 
iar interest to anyone responsible for the education of the country. Bradford 
had taken full advantage of the Education Act of 1902. The act not only gave 
powers to local authorities to provide secondary schools but enabled schools 
like Belle Vue to become municipal secondary schools 

Bradford had taken the fullest opportunity of the advantages bestowed by 
the act of 1902—probably more so than any other city. Proportionately, it had 
practically double the number of students in its secondary schools than the 
average for the rest of the country; it had attained a standard of about twenty 
secondary-school pupils per thousand of the population. The city was offering— 
and actually giving—secondary education in secondary schools to rather more 
than one in four of the pupils in the elementary schools. That was a great 
achievement. Sometimes the length of school life in the secondary schools tend- 
ed to be less than they might have wished, but since the war, especially in the 
last four or five years, they had been overcoming these difficulties. 

Lord Eustace Percy, continuing, said they now realized that they ought to 
provide not only for one quarter of their children but for all the children in the 
elementary schools. Every child should have secondary education from the age 
of eleven on. All the local authorities in the country had now got to adapt 
themselves to that idea and work out that policy. He would not enter into the 
question of administrative costs; he would only say that that policy was not a 
policy from which any local authority need draw back on the grounds of ex- 
pense. It would mean a reorganization of their schools, the provision of accom- 
modation and equipment suitable to a higher stage of education from the age 
of eleven on. It was not such an expensive step, even for local authorities, 
though rates were a heavy burden at the present moment. There were adminis- 
trative details which would have to be worked out—in Bradford, for instance, 
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they would have special administrative problems in adapting their educational 
system to that wider system of secondary education for all. 

By “secondary education” he did not mean, necessarily or even especially, 
the sort of curriculum which had hitherto been associated with what they had 
known as secondary schools in the past. They did not mean that all would have 
to work to a particular standard set by a particular system of university ex- 
aminations. In developing secondary education for all, they had got to develop 
secondary schools where every child would enter a higher stage of education, 
such as would enable the rising generation of this country to meet the demands 
which were going to be made upon it increasingly every day by the professions, 
industry, commerce, and the public services of the nation. They needed not 
merely one type of secondary school but other and more varied types. 


TAMPERING WITH THE JURY 


The mayor of the city of Chicago wrote to the commanders of 
the posts of the American Legion throughout the state of Illinois 
soliciting their co-operation in securing votes by means of which to 
oust Superintendent McAndrew. The mayor’s letter is as follows: 


DEAR COMMANDER: 

Knowing the purpose of your organization and having read the inspiring 
preamble of the constitution of the American Legion, I feel certain that you 
and your post stand as a unit against what has been going on in the Chicago 
public schools and the schools of other cities. 

In the now internationally known trial of Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew, it has been proved by documentary evidence and witnesses of highest 
character that he has countenanced the teaching that George Washington was 
a rebel and traitor; that school histories sponsored and supported by McAndrew 
are filled with pro-British, anti-American propaganda; that he permitted the 
schools to be turned over to politics in the permitting of the circulation of League 
of Nations and world-court propaganda; that in his régime the “Spirit of ’76” 
and other patriotic pictures were stripped from the school walls and that Mc- 
Andrew in the magazine he edits expressed satisfaction with these desecrations; 
that McAndrew denied the Chicago public school children the privilege of con- 
tributing their pennies to the fund for the restoration of the frigate “Constitu- 
tion,” which collection had been indorsed by President Coolidge; that Superin- 
tendent William McAndrew was, and is, an active partisan and defender of that 
school of historians who defame our national heroes and assail American ideals 
and institutions. 

It has been shown in evidence in this trial that in histories now in use in the 
public schools George Washington is called ‘“‘a rebel and a traitor’; that three 
histories present John Hancock as “‘a smuggler” only, with not one word of his 
great patriotic services; that these and other histories teach that Jefferson was 
“an atheist, a liar and demagogue”’; that Patrick Henry was “a gay, unprosper- 
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ous, and unknown country lawyer”; that the justice of the American Revolu- 
tion was “a debatable question”; that the members of the Continental Congress 
were “selfish, unworthy, shortsighted, narrow-minded, office-seeking, and office- 
trading plotters”; that now “we can afford to laugh at our forefathers.” 

All these and many other things have been revealed in the school-board 
trial, matters of gravest concern to every patriotic American. 

“ I earnestly ask that you and the members of your post assist the United 
States Flag Association and myself in our efforts to eliminate the poisonous 
anti-American propaganda from the teaching courses of our country and to 
drive from the head of the Chicago public schools William McAndrew, the man 
who is made responsible by the Illinois statutes for the histories and other books 
in use in the schools. 

Those school trustees who are standing against McAndrew and against the 
unpatriotic histories are: J. Lewis Coath (president), Theophilus Schmid, John 
A. English, Oscar Durante, James A. Hemingway, and Walter Brandenburg— 
Total, 6. Those school trustees who are supporting McAndrew and unpatriotic 
histories are: Otto L. Schmidt, Walter J. Raymer, Helen Hefferan, and James 
Mullenbach—Total, 4. Position in doubt: Charles J. Vopicka. 

The issues are clear. Deeply and directly concerned are the 550,000 pupils 
in the Chicago public schools and those of other cities now being taught from 
unpatriotic histories. 

The preamble of the constitution of the American Legion, which I inclose; 
the principles espoused in particular by the United States Flag Association, 
whose indorsement of this fight against unpatriotic histories I inclose; my oath 
of office, my pledge to my people, and the dictates, teachings, and instincts of 
all true American citizens bring us together on the one side, it would appear to 
me, in common cause to do battle against those who attack our flag and assail 
our national heroes and the institutions of our country. 

I have presented to you above the line-up of the school board in the case 
of Patriots versus McAndrew. I would respectively suggest that you, as an 
individual, and your post as a body, take such action as you may decide in this 
matter to the end that the school trustees now on the anti-American side may 
be persuaded to cast their votes at the close of the trial for our flag and American 
institutions and for McAndrew’s dismissal. 

I would be pleased to have you inform me what action your post takes in 


this great cause. 
Cordially yours, 


Hate THompson, Mayor 
P. S.—May I suggest that you investigate school-history conditions in your 
town. 
This letter makes two facts perfectly clear. First, the board of 
education is not regarded at City Hall as competent to fulfil the 
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function which it is supposed to be serving when it sits as a jury at 
the trial of the superintendent. Second, there must be something 
seriously wrong in the camp of Superintendent McAndrew’s enemies. 
Surely no ordinary provocation would lead a mayor to tamper with 
a jury if the real purpose of the board of education and of the city 
administration were a fair and honest trial. 

The Chicago Daily News comments editorially on the mayor’s 
letter as follows: 

Mayor Thompson’s labored letter to the commanders of the 740 posts of 
the American Legion of Illinois asking the help of the members of those posts 
in inducing the Chicago Board of Education to find Superintendent McAndrew 
guilty of the charges brought against him by the mayor’s political followers de- 
serves high rank as a piece of muddled reasoning. It constitutes a thunderous 
anticlimax to the so-called “‘trial”’ of McAndrew. 

If that farcical procedure after all these months of effort has not brought 
out testimony that condemns McAndrew in the minds of a large minority of 
the school-board members who heard the testimony—and the mayor confesses 
it has not—how can Mr. Thompson expect thousands of war veterans to con- 
demn McAndrew at second hand in response to Mr. Thompson’s prejudiced 
appeal? 

The mayor’s personal opinion of McAndrew’s Americanism and patriotism 
is a matter of no particular importance. But his effort to bring pressure to bear 
most improperly upon the trustees, who act as judges in the so-called “trial,” 
and thus force McAndrew’s conviction, is just a plain outrage. 

That the mayor has deemed it necessary to resort to this method of getting 
a verdict to his liking must tend strongly to vindicate McAndrew in the minds 
of persons capable of straight reasoning. The glaring injustice of the mayor’s 
action manifestly indicates that the charges so lavishly made against the super- 
intendent of schools have no sound basis in fact. 

There are, indeed, in the mayor’s letter curious indications of panic. 


Fortunately, the commanders of the posts of the American Le- 
gion have publicly refused to lend support to the mayor. They have 
indicated in no uncertain terms their attitude toward such tamper- 
ing with the judicial functions of the board of education. 

Superintendent McAndrew has performed a great public service 
by patiently waiting for the politicians to expose the weakness of 
their theory that the schools are a part of the spoils system and that 
the interests of the schools can be subordinated to those of a partisan 
political machine. 
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WHAT IS DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION? 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis makes the following criticism 
of the present educational system in a report which he prepared as 
chairman of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


In the past the educational program of the United States has not been a 
democratic program in that there has been discrimination as between differ- 
ent groups of citizens in the provision for free educational service. For those 
groups desiring what is commonly called “general education,” or “cultural edu- 
cation,” and for those desiring to enter the professions, ample provision has been 
made at public expense. For those of our citizens who work for a living, only 
within comparatively recent times have their needs for educational service, par- 
ticularly in the fields of their work, been recognized. 

Vocational education as it exists in this country today represents at least 
one phase of extension of education and service to a group of our citizens who 
have in the past been to a considerable extent discriminated against. 

Vocational education is that form of education which either assists prospec- 
tive workers in entering an occupation to advantage or which assists those al- 
ready employed to follow their occupations to better advantage; in other words, 
it is that form of education which enables people to get a job, hold a job, or 
get a better job. It is therefore that form of education which assists those people 
who work—who, as a matter of fact, comprise the great majority of the popula- 
tion of the United States. 

Vocational education therefore applies to the entire range of activities. It 
is vocational education to train the clergyman, or the doctor, or the lawyer 
for the practice of his profession. It is equally vocational education to train 
the apprentice looking forward to the practice of a skilled trade or to provide 
additional opportunity for the journeyman to acquire a further mastery of his 
trade. 

It is vocational education to train the girl looking forward to marriage, so 
that she can better manage the home and can carry on the duties of the home 
which she will be largely responsible for maintaining. It is vocational education 
which aids the farm boy to learn how to use and apply the most modern prac- 
tices and technical knowledge of farming, and it is equally vocational educa- 
tion which puts this same knowledge at the disposal of the working farmer, 
and so on through the entire range of those who are engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. 

The argument of Secretary Davis is specious and harmful. The 
fact is that the so-called “cultural” subjects are democratic just be- 
cause they are the subjects which present to pupils the fundamental 
and important general lessons of civilization. The effort which has 
been made by the Federal Board for Vocational Education to dis- 
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credit the ordinary schools with their broad program of cultural 
subjects is one of the greatest disservices that could possibly be per- 
petrated. From its creation this board has been a disturbing factor 
in American education. In the United States there is no possibility 
of a revision of the educational program such that there will be a real 
curtailment of cultural education. The ordinary man desires for his 
child a broad education, not a narrow vocational education which 
limits the pupil’s cultural opportunities. In the actual administra- 
tion of its grants the Federal Board for Vocational Education has 
been compelled to include in its programs more and more cultural 
material. In the meantime the high schools and colleges of the coun- 
try are enlarging their practical courses as fast as suitable instruc- 
tional materials can be prepared. The most democratic school is one 
which unites all courses in a well-balanced program, not one which 
substitutes vocational courses for cultural courses. 


DUTIES OF THE DEAN OF GIRLS 


The School Bulletin of the Department of Education of the city 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, presents the following statement regarding 
the duties of the dean of girls. 


Disciplinary difficulties, erroneously believed by many to be a dean’s chief 
concern, form the minor part of her business. 

At Central the dean builds the foundation of her later contacts with students 
by studying her Freshmen in the capacity of permanent freshman adviser. 
Among these, whom she organizes, directs, and turns over to another adviser 
at the end of the year, she looks for the embryo leaders, chairmen, workers of 
all sorts for later projects; moreover, she comes to know many of them person- 
ally. 

Perhaps the greatest proportion of her time is given to the personal prob- 
lems of girls, pertaining to employment, to failure, to home difficulties, to malad- 
justments, to a hundred other matters. By means of her one teaching period, 
she keeps her contact with faculty and student viewpoints; and by virtue of 
sharing the advisership of the student council, she has a finger on the pulse of 
student feeling and affairs. 

The most important phase of her work at present is the building up of a 
Girls’ League, an organization that should ultimately be the vehicle of the 
policies, the standards, and the ideals in which the dean seeks the growth of a 
unified social program for the school. 

In Johnson High School, the year’s work begins with an informal meeting 
of all the new girls registered for the coming term. They are made acquainted 
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with the routine, privileges, and possibilities of the school. Later in the year 
there is a series of etiquette talks on subjects requested by the girls. 

In the spring, alumnae return from the colleges and the university to en- 
courage the senior girls to go on to higher schools, and they point out the oppor- 
tunities that their various schools offer. A similar meeting of successful alumnae 
in business is held to prepare the high-school girls for the difficulties and prob- 
lems they will meet in their first jobs. 

The acquisition of a room, a social center of their very own, has meant 
much to the girls at Mechanic Arts. Here in a room with easy chairs instead 
of desks, with pictures instead of blackboards, with rugs and curtains and 
plants, the girls can hold their committee meetings, plan their parties and 
assemblies. 

In this room second-term freshman girls have helped to entertain incoming 
Freshmen in small enough groups so that real contacts are made and the transi- 
tion to high school made less difficult. After the first reports come in, each 
corner has its pupil teacher and girl student needing extra help.. Because 
Mechanic Arts has no nurse, the couch with a screen placed in front of it be- 
comes an emergency room. 

A dean of girls who knew only girls and not the boys in the school would be 
only half efficient. Many of her duties as official adviser of the student council 
bring her into almost as close contact with the activities of the boys as with 
those of the girls. While this room is decidedly the Girls’ Room, mixed com- 
mittees use it repeatedly. While the boys are not attracted by the mending 
drawer, the bookstore draws them. 

If you were to follow one of the deans in our St. Paul schools for one day, 
you would probably ask just how does this or that fall under her jurisdiction. 
When a new position is created, the tendency is to hand over to the incumbent 
every unattached piece of work in the school. As time goes on, the work is 
gradually sorted out in conformity with the needs of the school. In such an 
article as this it is very easy to write of the definite public work to be done by 
the dean. The real work cannot be put in print. Publicity would close many 
avenues of approach to the girls. 


PRIZES FOR ESSAYS ON THE NEGRO 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 409 Palmer Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia, announces the offer to American high-school 
pupils of three prizes of fifty, thirty, and twenty dollars, respective- 
ly, for the three best papers on “America’s Tenth Man,” submitted 
on or before April 1, 1928. The purpose of the offer is to interest 
pupils in a brief study of the Negro’s part in American history, 
which, according to the commission, has been much more interesting 
and creditable than is generally supposed. 
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The commission has prepared suggestions and data for the use 
of those desiring to submit papers and invites inquiries from princi- 
pals, teachers, and pupils who may be interested. 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
The following statement was issued by the Associated Press. 


Enrolment in American colleges and universities has increased 25 per cent 
in the last five years, according to tabulations received by Dean Raymond 
Walters, of Swarthmore College. 

The figures are from 211 institutions on the approved list of the Association 
of American Universities, showing their registration for November 1, 1927, as 
compared with November 1, 1922. 

In School and Society Dean Walters reports that forty-two of the larger uni- 
versities—those having more than 3,000 students each—have expanded 28 per 
cent. The growth in the group of universities having from 1,000 to 3,000 enrol- 
ment was 20 per cent. The third group of fifty-eight colleges of 500 to 1,000 had 
an advance of 23 per cent. The smallest increase, 15 per cent, was in the fifty- 
five smaller colleges having student bodies under 500. In their enrolment of full- 
time students these 211 approved institutions have a total of 410,712, or an in- 
crease of 81,829 in the last five years. 

In numerical rank the University of California and Columbia University 
hold their lead. California’s enrolment, including both Berkeley and Los 
Angeles divisions, is first in number of full-time students, of whom there are 
17,311. Columbia has 13,275. In grand total enrolment, comprising 1927 summer- 
school and part-time students as well as full-time students, Columbia leads the 
country with 32,244, and California with 25,534. 

The University of Illinois, with 12,033 students, stands third in full-time 
enrolment; the University of Minnesota is fourth with 11,307; and New York 
University is fifth with 10,218. 

Third, fourth, and fifth places in grand total enrolment are held by New 
York University with 22,768 resident students, the College of the City of New 
York with 21,008, and the University of Pennsylvania with 17,620. 

The full-time enrolments of the remaining twenty-five larger universities 
are: Ohio State, 10,035; Michigan, 9,700; Wisconsin, 8,942; Harvard, 8,030; 
Pennsylvania, 7,565; Pittsburgh, 7,414; University of Washington (Seattle), 
7,353; Nebraska, 6,239; Chicago, 5,718; Texas, 5,536; Northwestern, 5,421, 
Cornell, 5,355; Iowa, 5,345; Fordham, 5,243; Toronto, 5,142; Syracuse, 5,012; 
Yale, 5,007; Oklahoma, 4,738; Boston, 4,351; College of the City of New York, 
4,147. 

The grand total enrolments of others among the twenty-five larger univer- 
sities, including summer-school and part-time students, are: Minnesota, 16,751; 
Illinois, 13,394; Wisconsin, 12,789; Chicago, 12,679; Ohio State, 12,055; Michi- 
gan, 11,700; Boston, 11,403; Northwestern, 11,300; Harvard, 10,874; Univer- 
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sity of Washington, 10,603; Cincinnati, 9,688; University of Southern Califor- 
nia, 9,162; Nebraska, 8,853; Texas, 7,708; Iowa, 7,651; Western Reserve, 7,602; 
Cornell, 7,408; Rutgers, 7,035, Syracuse, 6,999; Pennsylvania State College, 
6,501. 

The size order of the ten larger exclusively women’s colleges on the ap- 
proved list is reported as follows: Hunter College, New York City, 4,041; 
Smith, 2,077; Wellesley, 1,533; Simmons, 1,416; Florida State College for Wom- 
en, 1,401; Vassar, 1,149; Goucher, 1,053; Mount Holyoke, 987; Radcliffe, 900; 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 845. 

The size order of summer schools for the 1927 session for the ten larger was: 
Columbia, 13,857; California, 9,857; Chicago, 6,474; Minnesota, 5,444; Wis- 
consin, 5,165; University of Southern California, 4,369; College of the City of 
New York, 3,841; Michigan, 3,666; Nebraska, 3,401; Colorado, 3,360. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The following statement was published by the New York Times. 

In order to estimate the status of the teaching in New York City high schools 
and to determine how the present level might be raised, Harold G. Campbell, 
associate superintendent in charge of high schools, asked District Superintend- 
ent John L. Tildsley last spring ‘“‘to institute a thorough inquiry into what char- 
acterizes our present instruction and, after completing that inquiry, to make 
suggestions pertinent to securing ever improving secondary-school teaching.” 
Dr. Tildsley’s recommendations recently comprised an entire issue of the Bul- 
letin of High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, published 
monthly by the board of education. 

From the suggestions made by teachers, chairmen, and principals during 
the course of the inquiry, Dr. Tildsley has compiled the following recommenda- 
tions, which he believes constitute a practical program for the improvement of 
teaching in the high schools and for the increase of vitalized and creative in- 
struction. 

“Abandon the fiction that all pupils who have spent eight years in an ele- 
mentary school and received its diploma will profit from a high-school course of 
the accepted type. 

“Urge the board of education to make provision immediately for a system 
of trade and vocational schools. Pending their favorable action, influence the 
board of superintendents and the board of education to deflect from the regular 
high schools to short commercial courses those pupils whose records indicate 
they cannot do the work of the high schools. 

“Adopt for the division some method of distributing pupils according to 
ability, either the James Madison three-school plan or the Cincinnati plan of 
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collecting the very bright pupils in one school and giving them an enriched, 
intensive course with higher objectives and more rigid standards. 

“Lengthen the school day, giving time for supervised study and checking 
the tendency to revert to double sessions. 

“Avoid the waste of possible teaching time by closing the high schools on 
the Thursday after Regents’ examinations and opening a corresponding number 
of days earlier in September. 

“Adopt a well-organized plan of teacher-recruiting. 

“Expand and improve the teacher-in-training system. 

“Request the board of examiners to raise the standard for the assistant 
teacher’s license and to lay greater stress on the human qualities of the teacher, 
his cultural background and general equipment, even though it becomes neces- 
sary to reject the majority of the applicants. 

“Urge principals and heads of departments to visit even more diligently 
the newly appointed teachers, to give them every possible aid, and then, if they 
find the teacher deficient in the fundamental qualities essential for effective 
teaching, report the exact facts with recommendations looking only to the wel- 
fare of the pupils of the school. 

“Urge the members of the board of superintendents to disabuse the high- 
school principals and chairmen of the departments of the belief that the board 
frowns upon reports on teachers which, if accepted, would lead to the dismissal 
of the teachers. 

“Direct principals to avoid withdrawing their strong teachers from the 
classroom for the direction of other activities and especially to avoid the as- 
signment of first assistants who are chairmen of departments to administrative 
or other duties which will lessen their effectiveness as teacher builders. 

“Direct the principals to have the chairmen report through them the names 
of those teachers who are unable or unwilling to bring their teaching up to a 
satisfactory level, and assure the principals that every effort will be made to 
relieve the schools of such teachers either by voluntary or compulsory retire- 
ment or by dismissal. 

“Call a special conference of principals and selected chairmen to consider 
whether the Regents’ examinations are improving teaching or lowering the 
level of teaching and, further, to devise means of correcting the abuses connected 
with these examinations. 

“Urge principals and chairmen to experiment with open-book teaching and 
examinations to the end that informational teaching may be lessened and that 
examinations which merely call for the reproduction of facts learned may be 
replaced by those that test the power of the pupil to apply to the solution of 
problems the knowledge he has gained, that test his power to use books, organize 
his evidence, and reach a conclusion. 

“Advise principals to make clear to teachers and pupils that the learning 
process is without qualification the great work of the school.” 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


THE PROBLEM OF HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Two statements published in the New York Times indicate that 
the problem of high-school fraternities is a live issue in that city. 
The first statement is as follows: 


Mandamus proceedings will be invoked by the National Board of Alpha 
Phi Pi, a national high-school fraternity, to test the legality of a recent resolu- 
tion of the New York City Board of Education which would prohibit member- 
ship in secret societies to high-school pupils. 

A resolution empowering the board to take such action was adopted by the 
national convention of the fraternity. The ruling of the board of education does 
not go into effect until February, so the boys decided to take no action until 
an attempt was made to punish one of their members. 

At the eighth annual convention dinner Congressman Emanuel Celler, of 
Brooklyn, attacked the critics of high-school fraternities and praised the work 
of Alpha Phi Pi, particularly in connection with the father-and-son movement. 


The second statement is as follows: 


The board of education is determined to enforce its constitutional by-law 
which bars members of secret societies in the high schools from offices of honor 
in scholastics or athletics. President George J. Ryan said that body would 
welcome the legal proceedings to test the validity of the provision threatened 
by the National Board of Alpha Phi Pi, a national high-school fraternity. 

The by-law, designed to put “teeth” into previous regulations regarding 
secret societies, was adopted last March and is scheduled to come into effect on 
February 1. It provides that any member or pledge of a sorority or fraternity 
or other secret society “composed wholly or in part of public-school pupils” 
shall not be eligible “(1) to membership in any honor society or organization 
in the schools; (2) to receive any scholastic honor, (3) to hold any school or 
class office; (4) to participate in any school or class election, or in any public- 
school exercise, or athletic or other contest, as a representative of the school.” 

The by-law further provides that the principal “may” require any candi- 
date for any such an honor or honors to sign a pledge that he or she is not a 
fraternity or sorority member. Should it subsequently develop that such a stu- 
dent is a secret-society member, “he or she shall be debarred from receiving a 
diploma.” 

Although the by-law does not make it mandatory on the principals of high 
schools to demand pledges of non-membership in secret societies from students 
who aspire to honor or school offices, it is understood that the overwhelming 
majority of the principals are ready to enforce the by-law. 

The case against the fraternities was stated by Dr. John L. Tildsley, 
district superintendent in charge of high-school matters. “The most important 
reason for taking action against secret societies concerns their essentially un- 
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democratic character,” Dr. Tildsley said. ‘“The department of education can- 
not tolerate the limitation of membership on racial, religious, and color lines 
which these societies draw Then, too, we have received complaints in the 
past of immoral influences exerted by the fraternities. We have received com- 
plaints of drinking especially.” 


DORMITORIES FOR PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS IN MONTANA 
In an article published in the January issue of School Life, Edith 
A. Lathrop, assistant specialist in rural education, United States 
Bureau of Education, describes the way in which the problem of 
providing rural pupils with the opportunity of attending high school 
is solved in a number of communities in Montana. The opening 
paragraphs of Miss Lathrop’s article are as follows: 


Dormitories for public high school children have become recognized insti- 
tutions in Montana. Many school officers recommend them as the best solution 
for housing children living in rural areas who must leave home to attend high 
school; rural parents unanimously approve them; school children in well-man- 
aged dormitories show more improvement in scholarship, personality, and co- 
operative spirit than do many children who live at home; and successful dormi- 
tories supply children with wholesome food, a homelike atmosphere, and careful 
supervision at the lowest possible cost. These are the principal facts established 
in a recent study of public-school dormitories by Jessie E. Richardson, depart- 
ment of home economics, and J. Wheeler Barger, department of rural life, pub- 
lished by the University of Montana as Bulletin 2or. 

More than five hundred rural children were housed in nineteen dormitories 
operated in connection with high schools in Montana in 1926. As the popula- 
tion and economic conditions have changed from year to year, the number of 
dormitories in operation has varied. The state department of education re- 
ported twenty-four in 1920 and twenty-five in 1922. Although the first public- 
school dormitory was established in 1914, it was not until 1923 that the Mon- 
tana legislature legalized dormitories already in operation and authorized school 
trustees to provide additional ones where needed. 

Large and sparsely settled school districts, the impracticability of consolida- 
tion in many sections of the state, the limitation in the number of high schools 
that can be established because of low property valuation, and the difficulty of 
finding living quarters for children in towns are given as reasons why dormi- 
tories have become necessary for Montana high schools. 

There are counties in the state with areas larger than some of the states on 
the Atlantic seaboard which are so sparsely settled that the school population 
is large enough to support only one secondary school, the county high school. 
Other counties maintain in addition to county high schools a few district high 
schools offering from one to three years of work, but even in these counties 
there are instances in which the distances between high schools and the homes 
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of the pupils are so great as to make daily transportation impossible. In some 
counties the establishment of additional high schools is prohibitive because of 
low property valuation. Each of four counties has a property valuation: of less 
than $2,000 per census child, and each of ten counties has a valuation of less 
than $50,000 per teacher employed. 

The difficulty in finding living quarters for children who must leave home 
in order to attend high school is stated as the real need that brought about the 
origin of the dormitory. Homes that offer both living quarters and parental 
responsibility for rural children are scarce in Montana towns. To leave children 
in town without the supervision of responsible persons causes much anxiety on 
the part of rural parents. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Arthur J. Klein, chief of the Division of Higher Education of the 
Bureau of Education, believes that the great demand for opportuni- 
ties for college education has deflected the junior college from its 
original purpose. He believes that the junior colleges of the country 
are serving very largely as institutions to relieve the four-year col- 
leges of their excess Freshmen and Sophomores. His statement, pub- 
lished in the United States Daily, is as follows: 


Large college attendance has tended to distort the educational significance 
of the junior college and to divert its development from the aims that psycho- 
logical and social considerations intended that it should serve. The idea of the 
junior college was seized by the four-year institutions as a means of relief from 
the numbers and troubles which crowd their freshman and sophomore years. 

Educational functions peculiar to the theory of the junior college have to a 
large extent been lost to sight in the desire to emphasize this type of institu- 
tion as a source of relief from overcrowded colleges and universities. The 
argument that the junior college is intended to enrich and raise the level of 
local educational opportunity might well have been advanced as cover for the 
self-interest of the four-year institutions, but this has not usually been the case. 

One president of a college in a western state where junior colleges have de- 
veloped extensively was led by the nature of their advocacy to question the 
honesty of educational arguments offered in their favor. In picturesque lan- 
guage he asserted that “the junior college was conceived in dishonor and is being 
nursed upon deception.” 

The results of junior-college growth have on the whole, however, not met 
the expectations of those who looked to it to reduce attendance at the four-year 
institutions. The junior-college movement has not kept pace with the high 
school. Emphasis has been placed upon paralleling the first two years of the 
four-year college course in the nature of the work offered, in methods, and in 
the training of the faculty. Standards for the junior college have been set up 
in terms applicable to the four-year colleges. 
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The result probably has been to increase rather than to diminish the de- 
mand for four years of college education. Realization of this fact is now be- 
ginning to make possible reassertion of the original purposes of the junior col- 
lege and to permit more thoughtful direction of its operation to the attainment 
of these objectives. 

More complete recognition of its peculiar objectives may counteract a tend- 
ency in junior-college development that is cause for concern both to four-year 
institutions and to those who regard the junior college as having a specific place 
and function in our system of education. 

Since emphasis has been upon junior-college work as the first two years of 
the traditional college course, only the first half of what is still looked upon as 
a unit period in higher education, the natural ambition of these institutions 
has been to convert themselves into full-grown four-year colleges. Clear defini- 
tion of specific objectives for the junior college may be expected to discourage 
further development in this direction. 

It still remains to be seen whether these objectives will tend to produce 
separate junior-college units or whether the work of the high school will be ex- 
tended to cover the entire field of what is now, upon technical and psychological 
grounds, regarded as secondary education. 

The probability is that along with the development of junior-college edu- 
cation to provide “completion” training not now furnished systematically either 
in the high school or in the college will be developed a type of training that 
will contemplate passage from junior college to the advanced technical schools 
or to higher institutions with objectives of the peculiarly university type de- 
scribed above. 

If this should be the case, four-year colleges may be tempted to jump to the 
conclusion that they will be squeezed out between the junior college and the 
university. In view of the diversity of American educational tastes and ambi- 
tions and of the ever growing demand for education, this would be an inference 
founded upon insufficient consideration. 

The most important effect of such co-ordination of junior college and univer- 
sity would be to contribute to the influences which already make it highly 
desirable that the four-year colleges redefine their objectives and position. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


Kansas is the leading junior high school state in the Middle West. 
In 1925-26 eleven Kansas cities of the first class had twenty-six 
junior high schools; fifty-seven cities of the second class and twenty- 
six cities of the third class had one junior high school each. The total 
is 109 intermediate schools with about one thousand teachers and 
forty thousand pupils. In no other state in the Mississippi Valley 
has the movement gained such headway, spreading so regularly and 
uniformly among communities located evenly throughout the com- 
monwealth. 

Several cities in the state, quite rightly introducing their inter- 
mediate schools gradually, are as yet in the transition period of sec- 
ondary-school reform. For example, Topeka, a city with a popula- 
tion of 60,000, has four junior high schools; one is still associated in 
the same building with an elementary school; one other was sepa- 
rated from the lower grades in 1927; two are entirely distinct and 
separate school units. Moreover, in some cities, as in Topeka, a con- 
siderable number of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils remain in ele- 
mentary schools, a fact which renders difficult even in distinct inter- 
mediate schools the introduction of many essential elements of junior 
high school practice. Always the problem of transfer of pupils is 
complicated if traditional eight-grade schools and progressive junior 
high schools are operating in the same school system. 

The impossibility of visiting personally all or even many Kansas 
junior high schools compelled the writer to select one city as repre- 
sentative of the best intermediate-school practices. In 1917 he had 
witnessed in operation the Central Junior High School of Kansas 
City, at that time one of the pioneer intermediate schools of the 
state. In 1927 the entire city, with one or two minor exceptions near 
the outskirts, was favored with junior high schools. Moreover, a 
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highly industrialized community, in which both the abundant op- 
portunities for employment and the nature of the population tend to 
accentuate school mortality, seems to offer the best occasion for the 
junior high school to prove its worth as a holding institution. In 
other words, both the extensive junior high school experience of 
Kansas City and the nature of its school constituency—and, one 
may add, the unbroken continuity of its progressive school leader- 
ship under Superintendent M. E. Pearson—led the writer to think 
that Kansas City might well be selected as representative of the best 
intermediate-school practices in the banner junior high school state. 

Industries and population—Kansas City, Kansas, ranks as the 
twentieth industrial city in the United States, a fact not generally 
known. The enormous meat-packing establishments usually ac- 
credited to Kansas City, Missouri, are on the Kansas side of the 
state line. This industry annually employs 10,500 men, pays 
$12,000,000 in wages, and manufactures $200,000,000 in products. 
Second only to Chicago in meat-packing, Kansas City, Kansas, 
ranks third in the United States in manufacture of soap, third in 
flour-making, fifth in grain storage, first as a hay market, and, as 
previously said, twentieth in the annual value of its products. In- 
dustrially, it is actually far ahead of its Missouri neighbor. The pop- 
ulation, which is 126,000, is growing at the rate of 4,000 a year. Of 
these, the great bulk is English-Celtic in origin; the exceptions are 
a more or less residentially segregated block of 13,000 negroes and a 
very much smaller block of Croatian stock, employees of the meat- 
packing industries. This population is fairly evenly distributed over 
an area of twenty-two square miles, wide spaces separating from the 
parent city Rosedale and Argentine, smaller communities which 
have been added recently to the corporation. 

One additional fact strikes a visitor forcefully. Although Kansas 
City, Kansas, may rightly object to being considered an industrial 
adjunct of the Missouri metropolis, the proximity of the two commu- 
nities has almost entirely prevented local merchandising on the Kan- 
sas side of the state line. There are no large retail establishments and 
no hotels of any’ size.” Physically,{Kansas, City,}Kansas, to a casual 
visitor, greatly belies its basic prosperity and progressive spirit. The 
dwellings, the homes (Kansas City ranks sixth in home ownership 
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among the cities of the United States of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion) are indeed ample evidence of such prosperity, but the business 
district, with the exception of a very few buildings, such as the mag- 
nificent new courthouse, which is really a monument of architectural 
beauty, looks like the center of a former boom town. 

Distribution of school plants and school population.—However, the 
disappointing appearance of the retail district entirely misrepresents 
the real nature of the community, and no element of healthy city 
life is more clearly manifest than the admirably conceived and excel- 
lently managed school system. The school population—670 teachers 
and 24,000 pupils—is housed in fifty-six schools. Of these, forty- 
nine are elementary schools, Grades I-VI, inclusive; seven are sec- 
ondary schools; one of the latter includes a junior college, whose 
work articulates with the curriculum of the University of Kansas and 
other colleges. With the minor exceptions noted, the entire city is on 
the 6-3-3 plan. In the municipal center is the Central High School 
and Junior College, which has 1,550 tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth- 
grade pupils and 300 junior-college students. Temporarily housed 
with them are 250 ninth-grade pupils who live inconveniently far 
from the outlying junior high schools. However, a plot of twenty- 
seven acres has been purchased a few blocks from the present central 
location, upon which will be erected soon a new senior high school 
and a new and separate junior college. When this is done—it is 
hoped about 1931—the present senior high school plant will become 
a sixth junior high school. Also centrally located is a senior high 
school caring for 461 colored pupils and a group of 77 junior-college 
students. This is indicative of the city-wide educational segregation 
between the two races that extends from the first grade through the 
junior college, the only example in the state of Kansas and made 
possible by legislation for this city alone. Such segregation is carried 
out with no discrimination in favor of the whites in buildings, equip- 
ment, or salary schedule. 

In addition to the small junior high school group just mentioned, 
Kansas City has five other intermediate schools. Toward the north 
is the Northwest Junior High School and three miles to the right, the 
Northeast Junior High School. These are twin buildings, each cost- 
ing $300,000 and erected from the same blue prints, the first for 
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white pupils exclusively, the second for colored pupils. In the former 
are 1,234 pupils; in the latter, 999. About one mile south of the mu- 
nicipal center is the earliest Kansas City junior high school, started 
in 1916, the parent of the others, still the largest, and on the whole 
the best housed. Southward to the left and right from the municipal 
center are the Rosedale and Argentine schools, which are as yet, 
against the time of population growth and additional buildings, six- 
year high schools, each, however, maintaining fairly distinct facul- 
ties for the junior and the senior high schools. 

Pay-as-you-go school financing—To the many municipalities 
which are building their schools by means of a heavy bonding pro- 
gram, Kansas City may stand as a moral lesson. Her objective, not 
entirely realized, is to pay for school improvements and expansion 
out of current assets. In 1926 the new Rosedale Junior-Senior High 
School, costing $300,000, was paid for immediately without one dol- 
lar of indebtedness. In spite of new buildings and other purchases, 
such as the tract of twenty-seven acres just mentioned, approximat- 
ing $2,000,000 in the last five years, the present bonded indebtedness 
for school purposes is only $2,600,000. This achievement has been 
made possible by the allocation each year of $250,000 out of current 
income for building purposes, repairs, and new construction. In 1929 
the bonded indebtedness will be reduced to $2,137,000, and all the 
remaining bonds are serial, with approximately $90,000 maturing 
annually. The new building projects may wait two years for the an- 
nual building appropriation to accumulate. Finally, the new mil- 
lion-dollar senior high school on the spacious plot already purchased, 
already subjected to suitable landscape gardening and already dedi- 
cated, will be built and paid for with cash accumulated through two 
sources, namely, money furnished to pay off heavy maturing bonds 
and the quarter million set aside each year for capital outlay and 
maintenance of the school plants. 

All this is accomplished under a fairly moderate tax rate. At 
present the taxes on $100 valuation are $1.60 for school purposes out 
of a possible legal maximum of $2.00. Kansas City school costs ex- 
clusive of debt charges averaged $70 per pupil in 1924, $72 in 1925, 
and $75 in 1926. One feels certain that in the coming twenty-five 
or fifty years Kansas City will not have her pressing educational 
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needs inadequately met because of the necessity of paying off bonds 
on buildings which may then have become obsolete. Even to ap- 
proximate keeping pace with expanding educational necessities out 
of current assets makes Kansas City almost unique among American 
cities. It indicates a sense of business foresight altogether too rare on 
the part of school authorities. 

The physical equipment of the junior high schools—On the whole, 
the Central, Northeast, and Northwest junior high schools are suita- 
bly housed. The classrooms are adequate in size to accommodate 
forty pupils, are well lighted, and have excellently designed locker 
spaces concealed behind blackboards, which open on pivots under 
the teacher’s control. Unfortunately, the seats are regularly screwed 
to the floor, and the aisles are somewhat narrow; unfortunately, too, 
appropriations did not permit of ample filing cabinets and class- 
library spaces. Moreover, an observer is struck by the absence in 
each building of a generous space for library purposes, an especially 
perplexing oversight in view of the fact that the city library is under 
the control of the board of education, and nowhere has the writer 
witnessed such an opportunity to co-ordinate library and school serv- 
ices. The fact is that even without adequate school space excellent 
co-operation exists in Kansas City; each junior high school has about 
five thousand library books in the various classrooms, and plans are 
being made to establish city branch libraries open in the evening for 
the public in the several junior high schools. The junior high schools 
do not have enough well-equipped science rooms. Still further, the 
plan, quite inadequate even if it is economical and generally prac- 
ticed, of having a combination stage and gymnasium at the front of 
the school auditorium is followed. This must accommodate both 
sexes. There are no swimming pools, and the playgrounds adjoining 
some of the junior high schools are not in keeping with the plot of 
twenty-seven acres purchased for the Central High School. In spite 
of these limitations, the school plants are fairly satisfactory; they are 
certainly far superior to transformed elementary-school buildings or 
to the obsolete senior high school buildings too often passed down to 
the younger children. The part of wisdom in any city is to wait for a 
new intermediate-school plant, if at all possible, until building and 
grounds can approximate the best. Thirty teams playing indoor 
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baseball during the noon hour on a Kansas City playground large 
enough for perhaps five games seems an anomaly in a relatively 
small city spread over twenty-two square miles. 

Relation between senior and junior high schools —One principle of 
school articulation rigorously insisted upon in Kansas City is as com- 
mendable as is the financial principle of pay-as-you-go. The junior 
high schools are free from the domination of the senior high schools. 
Too often the various units of a system are built from the top down; 
the college with its traditional curriculum dominates the senior high 
school; this in turn makes demands on the intermediate school, and 
so downward. Unquestionably, the domination of the college over 
the senior high school has done much to prevent that institution from 
sensibly shaping its curriculum for the two-thirds of its pupils who 
will not go to college. In many cities—probably there are some in 
Kansas—the senior high school faculty, almost as reluctant to part 
from tradition as a college faculty, has hampered seriously the junior 
high schools in adjusting their curriculums to the vocational, avoca- 
tional, and cultural needs of the children. On the contrary, Kansas 
City believes in giving all children ‘‘a new deal,” as they call it, a 
chance to start over at the seventh grade, trying to keep them free 
from the common grade-school “‘brand.” For each pupil still another 
new opportunity comes at the tenth-grade level, and the senior high 
school is instructed to take junior high school graduates as they are, 
regardless of any tradition of a set requirement for all pupils, is in- 
structed to refrain from criticizing the lower school and to make the 
necessary curricular adjustments, if any seem imperative, in the 
tenth grade. Interesting indeed, and pertinent very, is the attitude 
of the senior high school; it finds the tenth-grade pupils satisfactory 
and this in spite of the fact that a junior high school may send a pupil 
forward to the senior high school with a conditional diploma pro- 
vided he has completed thirteen of the fifteen normal credits. This 
does not mean that continuity of schooling is broken between the 
lower and higher secondary levels. A cumulative record card cover- 
ing the entire six years of secondary education goes forward with 
each pupil from the seventh grade through the twelfth. 

Ability grouping and differentiated instruction.—The principle of 
ability grouping is carried to the extreme in the Kansas City system, 
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beginning in the first grade and extending through the senior high 
school. Even in the two or three one-room schools still necessary in 
the outskirts of the widely dispersed community, the teacher divides 
each class for instructional purposes into ability groups. In the jun- 
ior high school proper each grade is divided on the basis of abilities 
for the academic subjects only into X, Y, and Z classifications, and 
these in turn are separated into class- or home-room groups of de- 
creasing ability levels. For example, the Central Junior High School 
has Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the X group, Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of 
the Y group, and Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the Z group in the 1928 
seventh grade. The Z sections are generally smaller than the X and 
Y sections, the difference in size often being due to the normal drop- 
ping out of inferior pupils at or about sixteen years of age. The rela- 
tively smaller size of the slow-moving groups is fortunate, because 
they especially need careful individual attention. It must always be 
borne in mind that large classes militate decidedly against individual 
teaching. 

Grouping is determined by weighting several measurements; the 
estimate of the pupil’s work by the sixth-grade teacher, the intelli- 
gence quotient, the reading score, and other marks of scholastic 
achievement are weighted somewhat arbitrarily, and a total ranking 
is determined. The composite scores are arranged in numerical or- 
der, and the pupils are allocated to classes more or less automatically. 
An occasional pupil who proves to have been wrongly placed by this 
program is transferred to a more appropriate section. Thus, from the 
lowest grade to the highest, the Kansas City pupils are separated by 
seemingly adequate tests into ability groups suitable for differen- 
tiated instruction. As previously noted, the grouping is not prac- 
ticed in the non-academic work, such as art, music, physical training, 
and shop. activities, except in so far as the grouping in the academic 
classes indirectly determines the makeup of instructional sections in 
the non-academic classes. 

Deliberate reduction of retardation.—With this program of univer- 
sal ability grouping another experiment has kept pace, namely, a 
systematic effort to prevent retardation, especially in the lower and 
middle grades. Concrete evidence of the results is available. In 1921 
the percentage of pupils failing of promotion at the end of each year 
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(Kansas City promotions are annual) was 14.9; by 1926 this per- 
centage had been reduced almost by main strength to 4.3. Such re- 
duction in retardation preventing grade repetition of about ten pu- 
pils in every hundred represents a very material saving in salaries. 
A somewhat amusing fact is that in certain middle-grade rooms thus 
freed from over-age laggards some of the desks are too large for the 
normal-age pupils who now occupy them. The Kansas City officials 
frankly admit that such forced reduction of retardation means that 
some pupils are advancing beyond their mastery of the prescribed 
curriculum. However, the deliberately determined advance is quite 
in keeping with the conviction that democratic schools must give 
pupils what they can take and profit by, must adapt the curriculum 
to individuals, and must not expose children to repeated and habitu- 
al failure. Laggards almost universally drop out of school at the end 
of the compulsory-attendance age. So long as they remain in school, 
they may be wisely kept in the line of advance with pupils of their 
own chronological age. Many a child finds valuable experiences in a 
junior high school which would have been denied him if he had been 
made to repeat arithmetic and geography in the sixth grade a num- 
ber of times. 

Such deliberate reduction of retardation is especially justifiable 
in a school system which specializes in ability grouping. At any 
grade level, especially in a junior high school with from seven to ten 
ability sections per grade, the laggards find themselves in Z sections, 
whose function is, or ought to be, specifically remedial, and this not 
merely in the negative sense of more intensive drill on minimals but 
in the positive sense of curriculum adaptation. For example, the 
pupils in one VII-Z-3 English class who were observed reading ma- 
terials easy enough for a normal fourth-grade group were apparently 
working at the top of their capacities. The principle is to guide such 
pupils wisely into activities that they can perform satisfactorily. 
Relatively inferior pupils deliberately lifted forward by grades be- 
yond their actual curriculum achievements do not and cannot clog 
up the educational programs of normal and superior pupils in the 
same grade. The slower pupils are segregated in groups to get the 
best they can; they are not retarding classes capable of accomplish- 
ments appropriate to their grade level. 
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Differentiated instruction.—The courses of study, the depart- 
mental programs, and the actual school practices with respect to 
differentiated instruction indicate that the theory is better than the 
practice. This is stated as a fact and in no sense as an unsympa- 
thetic criticism. “What are you actually doing with a VII-X-1 
group that differs from your work with a VII-Z-3 group?” Such a 
question elicits some satisfactory replies. The VII-X-1 group (supe- 
rior children) is accelerated, completing in two years the three years 
of junior high school work, and that with a decidedly enlarged and - 
- enriched course. In general, Kansas City favors enrichment of 
school experiences far more than acceleration. However, a city 
which maintains a junior college is especially justified in saving one 
or more years of school time for its most capable pupils. The course 
in general mathematics shows a very satisfactory attempt to block 
out instruction for sections of varying ability. Certain items of in- 
struction, such as “addition of polynomials,” are followed by the 
symbols X, Y, and Z, indicating that all ability groups must take 
them; other items, such as “binomial X polynomial,” are followed by 
X and Y only; and still others, such as “trinomial X polynomial,” by 
X only. The obvious implication is minimals for all, supplementary 
werk for average groups, and greatly enriched work for superior 
groups. Other departments have attempted somewhat less effica- 
ciously to map out differentiated instruction for varying ability 
groups. 

Admittedly, the problem of differentiating instruction for groups 
of varying ability is more perplexing in such a subject as English or 
social science. One is inclined to think, however, that a depart- 
mental program is avoiding a responsibility if, at the beginning of 
what appears to be a uniform course of study for all groups, it con- 
tents itself with saying: “This outline by its very nature can be 
adapted to any group—high, middle, or low. The aims or problems 
of each six weeks are within the ability of any class, but the method 
of attaining the desired results and the amount of work accomplished 
along prescribed lines each six weeks depend entirely on the mental 
rating of the class.” The obligation of a department to block out 
minimals, to suggest appropriate supplementary and enriching ad- 
ditions to such minimals, certainly ought not to be dismissed with 
such’generalities and uncertainties. 
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Moreover, the actual remedial work with subnormals is in Kan- 
sas City, as elsewhere, admittedly scattering and unsystematic. 
Does an expert teacher of remedial reading give personal instruction 
to a VII-Z-3 group, pupils who obviously need that more than any 
other one line of instruction? The answer is negative. That ability 
grouping pushed administratively to the extreme carries with it a 
supreme responsibility for individualized instruction is fully realized 
by the leaders in Kansas City. They are doing more in this direction 
than the writer has observed elsewhere, but they frankly admit that 
actual accomplishment of the junior high school theory of individu- 
alization is as yet far from satisfactory. A school population of 
twenty-four thousand probably has two hundred subnormals for 
whom provision should be made in specially graded “opportunity” 
rooms; three such rooms are in operation at present in Kansas City. 

Apparently the commonly heard criticism of ability grouping, 
namely, that by it some children may be publicly humiliated and 
some parents may be incensed, and the other objection that slow- 
moving pupils will miss the stimulus obtained by association with 
brighter classmates, have little weight with Kansas City school au- 
thorities. Concerning the first objection they say that few parental 
complaints are registered ; concerning the second they say that every 
group of medium or low ability gives opportunities of leadership to 
many pupils who would always remain submerged in mixed classes. 
Moreover, an ingenious device of marking or grading pupils may be 
commented upon here. Each child carries home a monthly report 
card showing for each subject a rank of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5. A rank of 1 
indicates that he has been in the front rank of achievement in his 
own class group, in comparison with his peers. A rank of 1 in Eng- 
lish, for example, given to a child in a VII-X-1 group may represent 
achievement intrinsically far in advance of that represented by a 
rank of 1 given to a child in a VII-Z-3 group, but both are 1 and car- 
ry the same connotation of achievement with reference to the pupil’s 
individual potentialities. Kansas City principals recount conversa- 
tions with parents who testify that the feeling of achievement which 
their children have under this plan has been in large measure the 
cause of actual improvement in their work as well as a cause of their 
increased happiness. Rightly or wrongly, Kansas City practices the 
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principle: enable children to succeed; they grow by successes, not 
by failures. 

The following are the junior high school courses of study for 
1927-28. All subjects are given five periods a week. Pupils whose 
previous standing in English averages 2 may elect the combination 
language courses. Pupils wishing to be excused from physical train- 
ing must file a doctor’s certificate in the office. Those taking home 
decoration and costume design the first half of the year are required 
to take domestic art the last half. Two years of work are offered in 
chorus, orchestra, sewing, cooking, manual training, and typewrit- 
ing. 

First year: 
Required: 

1. English or English-Latin I 

2. Arithmetic 

3. History 

4. Geography 

Elective (Choose one): 


Third year: 
Required: 
1. English or English-Latin III 
2. Physical training and commu- 
nity civics 
Elective (Choose three): 
Algebra 


Chorus I 
Orchestra I 


Freehand Drawing I 
Woodworking I 
Domestic Art I 
Commercial Art I 


Second year: 


Required: 

1. English or English-Latin II 

2. History 

3. Arithmetic 

4. Physical training and elemen- 
tary science 

Elective (Choose one): 

Chorus I or II 

Orchestra I or Ii 

Commercial art 

Trades information 

Home decoration and costume de- 
sign (3 year) 

Domestic Art II ($ year) 

Domestic Science I 

Typewriting I 

Freehand Drawing I 


Ancient history 

Business arithmetic 

General science 

Bookkeeping 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Domestic Art II ($ year) 

Home decoration and costume de- 
sign (3 year) 

Chorus I or II 

Orchestra I or IT 

Domestic Science I or II 

Cafeteria cooking 

Woodworking I or II 

Freehand Drawing I 

Commercial Art I 

Latin 

Spanish 
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Kansas City refuses to consider the curriculum as in any sense 
static and constantly makes changes as various needs arise and as 
financial allowances increase. The curriculum itself is an example of 
the constants and variables type. The constants or core subjects 
constituting the “common integrating education”—English, social 
studies, mathematics, and physical training—are required through- 
out two years. The only ninth-grade constants are English and phys- 
ical training, the latter alternating by days with community civics, 
an arrangement made necessary by limited gymnasium facilities. 
Electives are of two types—the “broadening or enriching courses” in 
art and music and the “finding courses,”’ such as mechanical draw- 
ing, manual training, and domestic science. Even the so-called 
“constants” of the curriculum are never considered rigid. A princi- 
pal can and does disregard all uniform requirements if a child needs 
readjustment; the offerings of the school are adapted to individual 
needs. 

Outstanding in curricular offerings is the experiment in English- 
Latin. Capable pupils who expect to continue their education 
through the senior high school and beyond are placed in a course 
which, if carried through the eighth and ninth grades, credits them 
with English and one year of high-school Latin. Naturally, only one 
or two class groups in each junior high school avail themselves of 
this opportunity. It is a worthy experiment in correlation between 
related subjects, a field in which all true intermediate schools are 
certain to pioneer in the coming decade. Similar correlation ought to 
be extended to English and the social sciences. To be commended 
are the choruses and orchestras, from two to five of which are main- 
tained in each school. The pupils are required to furnish their own 
instruments although measures are taken to supply instruments in 
worthy cases. Competent teachers who give all their time to music 
conduct the practice sessions in business-like fashion. Community 
singing is prevalent everywhere; a generation of music-lovers and a 
large number of performers are being trained in these city schools. 

One serious. curriculum shortcoming, in the writer’s opinion, is 
the lack of attention paid to nature-study and general science. The 
surroundings of one new building are beautifully laid out with most 
attractive landscape gardening, all done by the children themselves 
and guarded by them with zealous pride against their own depreda- 
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tions at playtime. Coming in after the noon hour, five hundred chil- 
dren walk on the walks in surprisingly good order, by their own voli- 
tion protecting their own shrubbery against themselves or any other 
despoilers, and woe to the pupil who breaks a branch or snatches a 
leaf. All this indicates that these children are science conscious as 
well as socially conscientious. Where, then, are the laboratories and 
science apparatus? Conspicuously inadequate; only a modicum of 
demonstration can be performed by the teachers of science. Chil- 
dren who can affectionately plant and protect shrubs ought to be 
given abundant privileges of handling many other objects of nature 
and of performing many experiments in well-equipped laboratories. 

Another serious weakness in the curriculum is the relatively 
slight emphasis placed on social studies other than history. This is 
distinctly not in line with the recommendations of educational 
leaders, nor with the practices of many other junior high schools. In 
all probability, social studies ought to be considered the one subject’ 
and should be required in some form throughout the three years. At 
the very least, community civics should be added as an elective in 
the eighth grade and vocational civics in the ninth grade if education 
is truly “to go hand in hand with citizenship.” 

Prevocational try-outs——The much-mooted issue as to the rela- 
tion between trade training and prevocational enlightenment and 
try-out has been decided positively and correctly by Kansas City in 
favor of the latter emphasis. The junior high school grades at least 
are not the place for trade training of the Smith-Hughes order; the 
children are too young; the school’s major purpose in all vocational 
work is prevocational information and guidance. Domestic-science 
and manual-training laboratories in all the Kansas City schools 
swarm with seemingly absorbed pupils, and this in spite of very 
modest equipment. The city has made a study of the occupational 
objectives of girls, finding that more than 94 per cent of them be- 
come home-makers. One might expect, therefore, that the work in 
domestic science would more nearly approximate trade training than 
the work in manual training. And this is true; courses called “home 
management” offer sewing and home-decorating in the seventh 
grade, foods and diet in the eighth grade, and millinery and dress- 
making in the ninth grade. Many of the girls who must drop out of 
school at the age of sixteen elect typewriting throughout the eighth 
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and ninth grades and specialize during the ninth grade in stenog- 
raphy and office practice. For both boys and girls are offered survey 
courses in the seventh grade, gradually increasing specialization in 
the eighth grade, and a full year of work in one or two special lines 
during the ninth grade. 

Prevocational work for boys is more elaborately outlined. The 
plan in operation at present provides the following schedule: Sev- 
enth grade: 18 weeks of mechanical drawing; 18 weeks of general 
manual training. Eighth grade: 9 weeks of try-out in each of four 
lines—woodworking, automobile repairing, sheet metal, and elec- 
tricity. Ninth grade: specialization—half-year in mechanical draw- 
ing or half-year in woodworking and carpentry. Changes now being 
made in this schedule are indicative of curriculum adaptations 
quite commonly practiced in all departments. The foregoing pro- 
gram is considered to be open to two criticisms: half-year periods in 
the seventh grade are too long; specialization in the ninth grade is 
too limited. With this in mind, a committee of principals and voca- 
tional teachers has planned a modified program, now being tried out 
in the Central Junior High School: Seventh grade: 9 weeks of begin- 
ning mechanical drawing, 9 weeks of beginning electricity, 18 weeks 
of beginning woodworking. These are general exploratory courses, 
preceded by mechanical aptitude tests, required of all boys, and in- 
tended to give them a taste of the different lines of work. Eighth 
grade: 9 weeks of beginning metal-work, 9 weeks of beginning plumb- 
ing, 9 weeks of beginning automobile repairing, 9 weeks of beginning 
carpentry and cement-work. These are high-pressure courses dealing 
with tool processes to enable the boys to see whether they like the 
work and have skill in it. Ninth-grade electives: 36 weeks of ad- 
vanced mechanical drawing, 36 weeks of woodworking and car- 
pentry, 18 weeks of advanced automobile work or 9 weeks of ad- 
vanced electricity and 9 weeks of advanced metal-work. These 
courses specialize in applied projects both inside and outside the 
shops themselves. 

The manual arts show several interesting side lights. The heav- 
ier and more expensive machines rotate by nine-week periods among 
four junior high schools, resulting in a large saving. The employ- 
ment of tradesmen as instructors to supplement the work of the regu- 
lar teachers in trades-finding classes, tried first in Kansas City, al- 
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though very satisfactory, was found to be difficult to administer as 
the work of the school in this line was extended. The tradesmen al- 
ways offered help which the teachers could not give. Since the 
teachers were always present with the tradesmen, the courses proved 
expensive. 

Contacts between the home and the school.—This topic leads to the 
home-room organization and to the program of educational, voca- 
tional, and moral guidance. Every child is a member of a home 
room, a socially organized, self-governing, democratic unit, electing 
a representative to the Student Council, which participates in the 
government of the school under faculty guidance. One teacher acts 
as sponsor for one group throughout the entire three years, retaining 
under her personal direction approximately the same thirty-five 
to forty pupils. Thus, one teacher comes to know each pupil inti- 
mately and in many instances establishes close contacts with the 
pupil’s home. If a parent comes to the school, the child’s home-room 
counselor takes her place with the principal for the interview in all 
except extremely rare cases. Moreover, she tabulates all the periodic 
report cards that are sent to the homes; she consults with other teach- 
ers about her pupils at least once and often many times a year; she 
summons parents to interviews on occasion. In her charge also are 
the mimeographed sheets and preliminary enrolment cards for the 
succeeding year. These are sent to the homes, discussed by parents 
and children, and signed by both the parents and the teacher. Thus, 
without any elaborate machinery, the school counselors and the 
parents are able to effect seemingly admirable co-operation. 

Holding power—The effectiveness of the junior high school in 
holding power is always difficult to demonstrate statistically because 
many factors, some making for retention and some for elimination, 
are operative at the same time. When the Central High School en- 
rols 591 Sophomores, 538 Juniors, and 421 Seniors and the junior 
college has 309 students, the evidence is indicative of holding power. 
That about the same proportions of membership exist among the 
three junior high school grades, however, must not be accepted as 
proof of similar holding power in the middle schools. The compul- 
sory-attendance law, prescribing a lower limit at sixteen years, is 
operative. The fact is that the period of largest school mortality in 
Kansas City is now at the end of the ninth grade, which usually co- 
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incides with the sixteen-year limit. Another pertinent fact is that 
generally throughout the country the conspicuous decline in school 
attendance occurs at the end of the eighth grade wherever the 8-4 
plan is followed. The 6-3-3 plan generally retains a portion of the 
pupils for at least one additional year. This is especially likely to be 
true in a school system which, like Kansas City, keeps almost all the 
pupils going forward grade by grade in accordance with their ad- 
vancing chronological ages. 

Kansas City thinks it has evidence that indicates the holding 
power of its intermediate schools even beyond the minimum school- 
age limit. The Northwest Junior High School, which may be used as 
an example of holding power, was organized in September, 1924, en- 
rolling 933 pupils—333 in the seventh grade, 310 in the eighth grade, 
and 290 in the ninth grade. The school has made a considerable 
growth and in September, 1927, enrolled 1,246 pupils on the opening 
day. During the three years the seventh grade had an average per- 
centage of loss amounting to 7.7; the eighth grade, 7.3; and the ninth 
grade, 7.8, showing that the ninth-grade loss was about the same as 
the seventh- and eighth-grade losses. During the last three years 
this school has been in operation, counting the present year, the 
number of pupils enrolled in the ninth grade has been greater than 
the number of pupils completing the eighth grade the previous year. 
This is caused by pupils in the accelerated groups completing the 
three years in two. 

The supreme tests of a junior high school are the degree to which 
adolescent children are appraising their own vocational and avoca- 
tional aptitudes, the degree to which they are experiencing many 
phases of life in social groups, and the degree to which they are mas- 
tering certain basic habits and skills and acquiring useful knowl- 
edge. Exploration, socialization, and command of fundamental proc- 
esses are the major objectives of the junior high school. The Kan- 
sas City intermediate schools are accomplishing these objectives, not 
perfectly, to be sure, but in general so satisfactorily that the city asa 
whole would not consent to the abandonment of the schools. The 
intermediate schools have become indispensable units in the school 
system, articulating readily with the lower and the higher units and, 
above all, offering to boys and girls between twelve and sixteen years 
of age a normal, wholesome, happy school life. 


CARTOONS AS AN AID IN THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY 


HOWARD E. WILSON 
University High School, University of Chicago 


In the teaching of the social studies and certain other subjects 
in the high-school curriculum the lowly cartoon may have an im- 
portant and a dual value. For the purposes of the present discus- 
sion, a cartoon is nothing more than an idea expressed in symbolical, 
pictorial form rather than in words. It is the oldest written vehicle 
for the exchange of thought; it ranges in form from extreme simplic- 
ity to the utmost complexity. As a form of ideational expression, 
the cartoon is important to the teacher in two ways. First, it is an 
agency of impression; that is, it may be used to convey certain con- 
cepts to the pupil in a manner readily understood by him. Second, 
it is an agency of expression; it is a means by which the pupil may 
convey his concepts to others as well as a means by which others 
may convey their concepts to him. Both these phases of the cartoon 
as a pedagogical device deserve comment. 

The literature dealing with visual education makes repeated ref- 
erence to the use of the “ready-made” cartoon in teaching, es- 
pecially in the teaching of the social studies. Little need be said here 
more than to suggest the entire legitimacy of such references; the 
appeal in a well-drawn cartoon is too well known and widely recog- 
nized to need extended proof. One has only to examine the pages of 
such magazines as the Literary Digest, the World’s Work, the Re- 
view of Reviews, and the various current-events magazines and papers 
issued especially for high-school use to be convinced of the journal- 
ist’s faith in the power of cartoons. Every teacher of American 
history is familiar with the story of how Thomas Nast destroyed 
the “Tweed Ring” in New York City in the seventies, using only 
cartoons as the medium of his attack. Most of us can find proof of 
the efficacy of cartoons by examining our own stock of mental images 
with a view to discovering how many of them have been drawn from 
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It is but a short step from the recognition of the universality of 
the appeal of cartoons to their use as a means of instruction in the 
history classroom. The ready-made cartoon may serve the history 
teacher in two ways, corresponding to two types of cartoons. The 
first and most generally available type is that which portrays a rela- 
tively recent event familiar to the reader in terms of a historical 
event or movement. It is possible to find many cartoons of this type 
which admirably illustrate historical matters that the pupil is study- 
ing. Such a cartoon is that which represents the flight of the Ameri- 
can round-the-world aviators of a year or two ago in terms of the 
epic voyage of Magellan of four centuries ago. Another such cartoon 
is that which represents a well-known football coach, after the loss 
of an important game, as Napoleon on the wreckage-strewn field of 
Waterloo. Most high-school pupils of today conceive of Mussolini 
as an ambitious and powerful ruler of a modern state. A cartoon 
representing him as attempting to struggle into the clothes of Napo- 
leon helps one to visualize the policies of both men. These examples, 
all drawn from current journals, show that this type of cartoon is 
particularly useful in relating events of the past with those of the 
present and thereby making both more real. It represents one meth- 
od of teaching current events and an equally valid device for teach- 
ing history. 

The other type of cartoon is that which is, in its own effective 
way, a source document, useful for interpreting an event or epoch 
in terms of contemporary evaluation. This type is to be found in 
old newspapers and magazines. It is unfortunate that there is not 
available a coliection of such historical cartoons, but occasional re- 
productions of some of them may be found in high-school textbooks 
and collateral accounts. For example, Fish’s History of America 
contains ““A Cartoon Showing the Funeral Procession of the Stamp 
Act” taken from an old print. In the same textbook is reproduced 
“A Campaign Poster of 1840,”’ showing “‘the eagle of liberty stran- 
gling the serpent of corruption.” Forman’s Advanced American His- 
tory has a number of excellent cartoons, among them one on “Free 
Trade and Protection” and another, drawn by Nast in 1871, called, 
“Who Stole the People’s Money?” The list of similar cartoons could 
be extended indefinitely, as the teacher who examines the material 
of the history library with this end in view will find. 
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The high-school history teacher may well make a collection of 
cartoons which serve particularly well his own purposes or those of 
his department. For such a collection either type of cartoon suggested 
is valuable. The material is usable in connection with occasional brief 
lectures to the history class. Pupils may be encouraged to insert 
cartoons in their notebooks as a means of visualizing and illustrat- 
ing the subject matter. Term papers may be illustrated with car- 
toons or, in special cases, consist entirely of cartoons. Probably the 
most generally useful method of utilizing cartoons, however, is to 
display them on a classroom bulletin board. If the bulletin-board 
exhibit is changed frequently, possibly by committees of class mem- 
bers, and if the cartoons are integrated with the content of the course 
by frequent reference to them on the part of the instructor, they may 
serve a most valuable impressionistic purpose. 

Let us turn to the equally important but less widely recognized 
matter of the pupil-drawn cartoon. Probably the first reaction to 
the suggestion that pupils should prepare cartoons is the emphatic 
statement, “But pupils can’t draw!” The only answer is to point out 
what pupils have actually done; the teacher never knows what capa- 
bilities are latent in class members until he has tried them out. The 
work of Daniel C. Knowlton’s pupils in the Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, as reported and illustrated in his book, Making History 
Graphic, is proof of what pupils, properly motivated and guided, can 
accomplish. The experience of many other teachers in both junior 
and senior high schools bears out Knowlton’s thesis. In the Uni- 
versity High School of the University of Chicago similar results have 
been secured during two years of experimentation in classes in both 
ancient history and modern history. 

Figures 1 and 2 show two cartoons drawn by high-school pupils. 
It may be worth while to describe one or two additional cartoons of 
a similar nature. A junior boy in a class in modern history drew a 
cartoon likening the evolution of our industrial system to the growth 
of a tadpole into a frog. The tadpole’s tail was ‘‘the domestic sys- 
tem,” which gradually disappeared; the appearance of the frog’s legs 
was indicative of the appearance of the steam engine, the factory, 


t Daniel C. Knowlton, Making History Graphic. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925. 
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etc. In a series of four rough drawings, the tadpole of 1750 became 
the frog of 1830. Another cartoon, drawn by a junior girl, portrayed 


sdern History. 


The bad boy (Napoleon) would like to eat the cookies in the jar (England) on the 
ice chest. He stands on books and a crate (the conquered areas) stacked on a chair (the 
French Republic). He cannot reach the cookies, however, because the jar has been set 
on a box (English Orders in Council) placed on the chest. He tries to knock the jar off 
with his club (the Continental System). The books are likely to slip from under him, 


and then he will fall. 
Fic. 1 


a chain drawn tightly around the earth, binding it closely, the links 
of the chain representing successive improvements in means of trans- 
portation and communication. Illustrating the same subject, an- 
other girl drew a melon vine on which roots and leaves representing 
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the steam engine, production of steel, development of the locomo- 
tive, the harnessing of electricity, etc., produced two melons, labeled, 
“Efficient Communication” and “Efficient Transportation.” 
These examples will suffice to prove that pupils can draw. The 
question then arises: Is it worth while to have them draw; that is, 
is the pupil-drawn cartoon valuable in the teaching procedure? The 
answer is affirmative provided the cartoon is used as only one of 
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many teaching devices; it is as susceptible of overuse as is any other 
teaching device. Psychologically, the preparation of a cartoon is a 
method of learning, and the finished cartoon is an excellent test of 
the validity or the falsity of the learning. We are told that the es- 
sential experience in the learning process is the establishment of con- 
nections between the old and the new, between known concepts and 
new ideas. The preparation of a good cartoon is a direct challenge to 
the establishment of this desired connection. The child will not try 
to represent a historical incident or movement in symbols which are 
new to him; he represents the new with something already estab- 
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lished in his apperceptive background. The boy who represented 
the Industrial Revolution by drawings of the transformation from 
tadpole to frog was giving evidence of a connection established in his 
mind between a historical movement under study and a scientific 
fact which had already become a part of his mental life. A boy who, 
during a severely cold winter, drew a cartoon on “The Downfall of 
the Metternichian System,” representing the system as a man try- 
ing to maintain his equilibrium while traversing an icy pavement, 
was connecting historical generalities with observed specifics. When 
he labeled the man’s successive “slips” as “the revolutions of 1820,” 
“the Monroe Doctrine,” “‘the withdrawal of England from the Holy 
Alliance,” etc., he was verifying for the teacher his actual compre- 
hension of the movement under study. An examination of several 
hundred cartoons drawn by high-school pupils of all ages and abili- 
ties in social-science classes during the past two years impresses the 
examiner, first of all, with the fact that pupils draw what is in their 
experience to represent what is being added to their mental life. The 
choice of subject for a cartoon is a pretty sure indication of whether, 
after all, anything 7s being added to the pupil’s understanding. 

It should be stressed that this indication of understanding, or 
lack of it, is to be found in the choice of subject for the cartoon, not in 
the execution of the drawing. The recognition of this fact is the first 
step toward the successful use of the cartoon in history class work. 
Both teacher and pupil should bear in mind at all times that what is 
essential in the cartoon is the idea involved and not the artistry of 
the production. To be sure, if drawing as taught in the elementary 
school is actually learned by pupils and if the high-school pupil con- 
structs cartoons or other drawings with reasonable frequency, his 
completed drawings should be well done. While artistry of produc- 
tion or execution is not to be ignored, it is distinctly a secondary con- 
sideration in the present state of things. 

It may be worth while to list here the steps in the procedure of 
encouraging and improving cartoon construction which the writer 
has found most valuable in his history classes. The first cartoon as- 
signment should be made very carefully. Choose an easy topic for 
the cartoon subject, one which lends itself readily to symbolical rep- 
resentation. Suitable topics are: ancient history, “What the Egyp- 
tians Gave to Mankind”’; modern history, “The Significance of the 
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Industrial Revolution” ; and American history, ‘An American’s At- 
titude toward England in 1775.” In making the assignment, use a 
variety of similes and comparisons. The image used in the cartoon 
is best called forth in immature pupils, as Knowlton has said, “‘as the 
result of a remark by the teacher, a rude blackboard drawing, or an 
allusion in the textbook.’ Show the class some cartoons of the types 
‘ mentioned, and discuss the relative effectiveness of their appeal. 
Refer the class to reproductions of cartoons in the books to which 
they have access. Tell them the story of Thomas Nast. Above all, 
stress the fact that you are not interested in the drawing for its own 
sake, that you desire the expression of ideas, with artistic appearance 
asa secondary matter. The pupil will feel, and probably voice, little 
confidence in his ability to draw; do not add to his discouragement 
by making rigid requirements in the beginning. 

Do not be discouraged when the cartoons come in, for they will 
probably be poor, very poor. Select some of the least poor for com- 
mendation and group discussion as to how they might be improved. 
File the cartoons for comparison with later productions, and shortly 
make a second assignment, similar to the first. Continue this pro- 
cedure, ignoring the fine points of construction, until the pupils have 
grasped what it is they may do with the cartoon as a medium of ex- 
pression. This may require several assignments. Ultimately the pu- 
pils will find both pleasure and profit in expressing themselves in 
this manner. 

After the pupils comprehend the possibilities of cartoons, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to get them to improve the mechanics 
of their work. Comments on selected cartoons and the use of the bul- 
letin board for exhibit and comparison will bring results. Although 
the teacher can never expect a full class of expert cartoonists, he may 
soon have a full class of pupils willing and able to convey ideas as 
neatly and as accurately by drawing as by writing. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to say that cartoons as a teach- 
ing device are relatively new and untried. However, the teacher who 
experiments with them patiently and faithfully in a normal group of 
pupils will soon be convinced of their potentialities. The problem 
then becomes one of detailed and exhaustive investigation of meth- 
ods of realizing possibilities. 


t Daniel C. Knowlton, op. cit., p. 5. 
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FROM THE MOUTHS OF LATIN TEACHERS 


HARLAN C. KOCH 
University of Nebraska 


In the treatment of the subject here considered we have turned 
from conjecture to the certain evidence of original materials sub- 
mitted by Latin teachers themselves—a new and refreshing point of 
view. Much has been said and more written about Latin and about 
its place in the curriculum, the transfer values of the subject, what 
the nature of the high-school courses in Latin should be, and the 
like. Here, however, we shall pass by all such matters. We shall 
pass them by unless the teachers themselves raise the questions. 
Obviously, then, we shall deal largely with matters intimately re- 
lated to the classroom. 

Not long ago the writer completed an investigation of the prob- 
lems of high-school teachers. Material was received from teachers of 
approximately all the high-school subjects. In gathering the data no 
particular emphasis was placed on any subject. Six hundred and 
thirty-seven widely distributed teachers* sent 4,387 problems direct 
from the classroom. For the purposes of the study reported in this 
article all the problems, 281 in number, submitted by Latin teachers 
were selected. Fifty-nine teachers, of whom fifty are women, make 
up this group. In Table I they are distributed on the basis of experi- 
ence. This table also indicates the number of problems submitted 
by the teachers at any given level of experience The last column 
makes the numbers of problems for the various groups comparable 
by distributing them on the per capita basis. It will be noticed that 
the teachers in the second and fourth groups, namely, those who 
have had from six to ten years of experience and those who have had 
from sixteen to twenty years of experience, sent in the greatest pro- 
portion of problems, the average number of problems per teacher 
being 6.3 and 6.2, respectively. It is evident that the teachers with- 
out experience were wholly silent. 


* These teachers were scattered over New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 
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Table II shows the topical distribution of the problems sub- 
mitted by the Latin teachers. The topics in this table are identical 
with those in the subsequent tables. Table III shows the topical 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE LATIN TEACHERS ON THE BASIS OF EXPERIENCE 
AND THE NUMBER OF PROBLEMS SUBMITTED BY THE 
TEACHERS AT EACH EXPERIENCE LEVEL 


Number of 
Number of |Number of Prob-| Problems Sub- 
Teachers lems Submitted | mitted per 
Teacher 


Number of Years of Experience 


16 
15 
8 
13 
7 


59 


TABLE II 


TopicaAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROBLEMS SUBMITTED 
BY THE LATIN TEACHERS 


Number of | Percentage of 
Problems Problems 


Problems of school and classroom management: 
Course of study 
Physical conditions 
The pupil 
Extra-curriculum activities 
Problems of school organization: 
Arrangement of classes 
Special rooms 
Teaching force 
Curriculum 
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distribution of the problems submitted by the Latin teachers and 
by the non-Latin teachers at each level of experience. Table IV 
shows the problems submitted by the Latin teachers and by the non- 
Latin teachers distributed according to topics on the basis of one 
thousand per experience level. The data for the non-Latin teachers 
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are presented for the purpose of comparing the problems of Latin 
teachers with those of non-Latin teachers. Naturally enough, one is 
interested in the discovery of elements of similarity and of dissimi- 
larity between these two classes of teachers. Tables III and IV 
throw some light on the question. 

Let us first take up the similarities. By referring to the first half 
of Table IV, where the problems of the Latin teachers are distributed 
on the basis of one thousand per level of experience, we find that 
three aspects of the teachers’ work are emphasized at every level, 
namely, pupil management, methods of conducting the recitation, 
and methods of motivating the pupil. With slight fluctuations 
among the different levels of experience, the given order stands; that 
is, almost regardless of experience, Latin teachers, as revealed by 
the relative frequencies of the problems mentioned, are most dis- 
turbed by pupil management, by methods of conducting the recita- 
tion, and by methods of motivating the pupil. The exceptions occur 
on the first two levels of experience, that is, among teachers with less 
than eleven years of experience, who reverse the last two topics, 
namely, methods of conducting the recitation and methods of 
motivating the pupil; and on the last level, where teachers with 
twenty-one or more years of experience give numerical precedence 
over pupil motivation to extra-curriculum activities and the teach- 
ing force, 133 problems being indicated for each of the last two 
topics as compared with 100 for pupil motivation. 

When the problems of the non-Latin teachers are inspected 
(second half of Table IV), a similar tendency is noted. The same 
topics are emphasized and in the same general order. We should 
note, however, that within these larger similarities there are certain 
minor differences. For instance, the non-Latin teachers who have 
had from sixteen to twenty years of experience, while likewise plac- 
ing problems of pupil management ahead of all others in frequency 
of mention, reverse methods of conducting the recitation and meth- 
ods of awakening the powers and appreciations of the pupil and 
place the teaching force before methods of conducting the recitation. 
When the problems of teachers with twenty-one or more years of 
experience are considered, the teaching force is second in importance, 
followed by pupil motivation and methods of conducting the recita- 
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tion. The non-Latin teachers at this level do not emphasize extra- 
curriculum activities as do the Latin teachers with equal experience. 

Since there is no evidence in the original data to account for 
these tendencies, we must deal with conjecture. Do these teachers 
enjoy a measure of success in generating desirable pupil responses 
which they have not attained in dealing with the mechanics of the 
recitation? From the evidence deduced, it would seem so. Then, 
again, what agencies have been operative here? Is there among ex- 
perienced teachers a commingling of factors, more than mere experi- 
ence alone, which accounts for this shift in emphasis? Doubtless 
such is the case, for, as experience progresses, other elements, such 
as opportunities for training in service or for graduate work, tend 
to progress as concomitants. Or, with experience, do teachers be- 
come inured to problems of pupil motivation and thus refuse to be 
unduly excited by them? Why are not Latin teachers and non-Latin 
teachers similarly affected? We have seen that they are not. 

Let us turn our attention to such major differences as are evident 
in the problems of Latin teachers and non-Latin teachers. The first 
half of Table IV shows that the Latin teachers have completely 
ignored three topics and have scarcely mentioned two more. The 
three topics completley ignored are the course of study, physical 
conditions of teaching, and the curriculum; the two topics scarcely 
mentioned are the arrangement of classes and special rooms. Inspec- 
tion of the second half of Table IV shows no such omissions on the 
part of the non-Latin teachers. 

Evidently there are obvious reasons for some of the omissions. 
For instance, the physical conditions of teaching, the arrangement 
of classes, and special rooms conceivably need not disturb Latin 
teachers as they might science teachers, for example, in view of the 
large importance of the laboratory in the work of the latter. No 
such obvious explanation suffices, however, in the case of the re- 
maining topics, the course of study and the curriculum. 

The degree of significance that one should attach to the fre- 
quency of mention of any problem is doubtless a moot question. It 
appears valid to assume that we talk most about those problems 
which perplex us most. Therefore, it may be assumed that teachers 
mention most frequently those problems which are most perturbing. 
What, then, can be said concerning the Latin teachers’ consciousness 
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of need at these two most critical points, namely, the course of study 
and the curriculum? As a group, these teachers are unusually well 
prepared for their work. The original data show that most of them 
have done graduate work in amounts which vary from a summer 
term of six weeks to three years. No voice is raised, however, con- 
cerning such matters as the aims and the objectives of high-school 
Latin, the organization of subject matter, the selection of supple- 
mentary materials, the practical aspects of the subject, and its rela- 
tion to other subjects in the curriculum. Yet it is common knowl- 
edge that Latin has literally been on trial for its life on most of these 
points. 

One wonders whether these Latin teachers are acquainted on 
the one hand with the diminishing proportion of Latin pupils in the 
secondary schools and on the other with the reasons therefor. No less 
reliable authority than the United States Bureau of Education has re- 
vealed a decline in Latin enrolment from 50.2 per cent of all second- 
ary-school pupils in 1905 to 27.5 per cent in 1922.’ It is said elsewhere, 
“Were the protection afforded by college requirements removed, the 
traditional Latin course, unless considerably modified, would prob- 
ably soon reach the vanishing point in American education.’” Yet 
such remedial measures as have been proposed to save the Latin 
cause have not emanated from the teachers of high-school Latin 
themselves. 

This is a severe indictment. How can it be accounted for? Are 
Latin teachers the placid victims of inertia, which blinds them to the 
live issues at hand? It may be that they are fully cognizant of the 
needs in question but interpret them as the peculiar problems of 
specialists and are therefore content to delegate them to these indi- 
viduals. Indeed, as much has already been said with regard to a 
similar apathy of teachers in general toward curricular matters 
(second half of Table IV, column headed “Curriculum’’).? Be these 


* Statistics of Public High Schools, 1921-1922, p. 46. Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 7, 1924. 

2 Clyde R. Jeffords, ‘“‘The Evolution of Latin-Teaching,” School Review, XXXV 
(October, 1927), 577. 

3a) Burdette Ross Buckingham, Research for Teachers, p. 2. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1926. 

b) Douglas Waples, Problems in Classroom Method, p. 77. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1927. 
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things as they may, the general indifference of teachers of Latin with 
regard to the adjudication of their case has led to the near destruc- 
tion of their cause; this is true in spite of their immediate proximity 
to every element in the situation—a tremendous loss of potential 
energy. 

Naturally enough, there are great areas common to teachers of 
all high-school subjects. Here one finds problems of pupil manage- 
ment and administration, such as measurement, promotion, disci- 
pline, and guidance; matters related to the teaching personnel, such 
as professional activities and social responsibilities; and still other 
problems the character of which exhibits no distinctive differences 
for the staff as a whole. When one turns to the question of methods, 
however, subject identities appear at once. What distinctively Latin 
problems, then, are connected with methods of instruction? 

As one scans the 113 individual problems which are identified 
with methods (first half of Table III, last two columns), one finds 
that they are related to a variety of topics. For instance, the follow- 
ing aspects of recitational procedure are touched upon: the general 
mechanics of the recitation, such as the division of the recitation 
hour, whether pupils should stand while reciting, and the correction 
of errors; lesson plans; special problems identified with pupil partici- 
pation in the recitation, as represented by the loquacious pupil and 
the timid pupil; and, in similar fashion, on through a considerable 
number of items which include the use of the question in the recita- 
tion, reviews and drills, and pupil motivation. 

Of course, every problem related to the topics just enumerated 
is not peculiar to Latin. Every teacher, regardless of subject matter, 
at once recognizes them as typical difficulties. Therefore, distin- 
guishing differences must be sought in the nature of the individual 
problems and nowhere else. The following facts support this state- 
ment. 

A teacher with six years of experience asks, ‘“How can I facilitate 
the learning of Latin vocabularies?” Another, with nine years of 
experience, wants to know how to make Latin courses “active and 
interesting enough to be on a par with easier subjects and still find 
time to meet the college-entrance requirements.” After sixteen years 
in the schoolroom, a teacher asks: “What would you suggest to 
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make construction work in Caesar more effective?” Other teachers, 
whose periods of service range from seventeen to twenty-five years, 
submit such inquiries as these: ‘‘What is the most adequate method 
of teaching Latin derivatives?” “How should I conduct my work in 
Latin composition?” “What is the specific value of oral reading of 
the Latin text since it is not a spoken language? Why stress vocali- 
zation anyway?” “Should time be taken from the recitation for 
vocabulary drills?” 

A teacher with fourteen years of experience finds it difficult ‘to 
get pupils interested in project work.” Another, with sixteen years 
of service to her credit, says, “In a Caesar class would it be advisable 
to require the pupils to write the translations in preparing their les- 
sons?” After eighteen years of teaching, one teacher asks: “How 
can I devise some form of notebook exercise to check the pupils’ 
ability to recognize the various simple case forms and their use?” 

Here, then, we have the testimony of the Latin teachers them- 
selves as to their chief difficulties. Some of them are unique, but 
most of them are not. Indeed, aside from the question of specific 
methods of teaching the subject, all problems submitted by these 
teachers immediately merge with those of all other teachers. As a 


matter of fact, however, problems related to the Latin course of 
study and the Latin curriculum would have differed from similar 
problems in all other subjects, but, as we have seen, these two topics 
were ignored. 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


From the data presented, certain practical lessons may be 
drawn: 

1. All students who are planning to become Latin teachers will 
profit most through specialized training at one point only, namely, 
special methods. Other than this, their training should harmonize 
with that for teachers in general. 

2. Similarly, in their plans for training Latin teachers in service, 
principals and superintendents should emphasize special methods in 
particular. 

3. The lack of concern exhibited by Latin teachers over ques- 
tions related to the course of study and the curriculum is, in the 
writer’s judgment, conducive to conservatism and deadening con- 
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formity. Reform is checked at its very source. It is apparently true 
that Latin teachers feel that they have been employed to perform 
a specific task and that they are content to leave to others all ques- 
tions of subject matter and its application. That this passivity has 
had a well-nigh fatal effect on the language as a high-school subject 
can hardly be doubted. 

SUMMARY 


In so far as the data presented throw any light on the self-ex- 
pressed needs of Latin teachers, there is evidence to support the 
following conclusions. 

1. Latin teachers in contrast with non-Latin teachers are unique 
because they completely ignore three problem areas, namely, the 
course of study, physical conditions of teaching, and the curriculum. 
Two others are scarcely mentioned; these are the arrangement of 
classes and special rooms. 

2. Generally speaking, Latin teachers and non-Latin teachers 
place primary emphasis on the same topics, namely, the manage- 
ment of the pupil, methods of conducting the recitation, and meth- 
ods of awakening the powers and appreciations of the pupil. 

3. The problems of Latin teachers are unique only with regard 
to specific methods of instruction. In all other respects they resemble 
the problems of teachers in general. 

4. The fact that Latin teachers apparently are not interested in 
problems related to the course of study and the curriculum is de- 
priving high-school Latin of militant support at a critical time. 

5. The foregoing facts suggest certain practical implications. 
For instance, in order to meet the admittedly immediate needs of 
Latin teachers, any program of training, whether pre-service or in 
service, should particularly emphasize special methods. All other 
problems are shared in common with other teachers. Therefore, a 
general program of training should meet all other needs. 


MAKING SUPERVISION OBJECTIVE 


ROSWELL C. PUCKETT 
Director of High Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


With the increased emphasis on supervision in the high school 
has come a sincere attempt to get away from the old method of stat- 
ing general impressions and to make supervision objective so that 
it will be of real service to the teachers in increasing their efficiency. 
One of the most common devices employed is a check sheet on which 
the supervisor may check “Yes” and “No” columns or check items 
printed in a list. The greatest difficulty with check sheets, helpful 
as they are, lies in the fact that most of the questions cannot be 
answered until after the recitation. This makes the marking a sub- 
jective matter at best unless the supervisor has recorded some ob- 
jective data during the recitation. Also, it is very difficult to decide 
how to answer many of the questions, as, for instance, the question, 
“Were the pupils interested in the lesson?” Most of the pupils may 
be attentive and very much interested; yet two or three inattentive 
pupils may make the deciding impression and cause the supervisor 
to put his check in the “No” column. Also, it is very difficult for the 
supervisor to think in terms of the entire lesson when he is consider- 
ing it subjectively afterward and attempting to objectify his criti- 
cisms or suggestions. 

One method of avoiding a part of this criticism of subjectivity 
is illustrated in Figures 1 and 2. The supervisor can have a blank 
chart in printed form with enough spaces to accommodate any class 
he may visit. Ordinary paper is satisfactory for the purpose. On 
entering the classroom, the supervisor immediately marks out any 
empty seats and makes such notations as he will need in tabulating 
later. From then on the procedure is simply a matter of making a 
notation in code for every response made by every pupil. It may 
seem difficult at first to keep up with the recitation, especially if it 
happens to be an old-style question-and-answer recitation, but, with 
a little practice, it will be found very easy. If the recitation is very 
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lively, it is easy to omit the dots for raised hands, using only the 
circles for questions asked when the pupils have their hands raised. 
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Fic. 1.—Pupil responses in a IX B civics class 


Pupil raised hand. 

Pupil raised hand and was called on by teacher. 

Pupil raised hand, was called on by teacher, and made a single-word response. 
Pupil raised hand, was called on by teacher, and made a fair response. 

Pupil raised hand, was called on by teacher, and made a good response. 

Pupil raised hand, was called on by teacher, and made a very good response. 
Pupil called on when he did not have hand raised. 

Pupil called on when he did not have hand raised; made a single-word response. 
Pupil called on when he did not have hand raised; made a fair response. 

Pupil called on when he did not have hand raised; made a good response. 

Pupil called on when he did not have hand raised; made a very good response. 
Pupil called on when he did not have hand raised; made no response. 

Pupil asked a question. 

Pupil spoke without being addressed by teacher. 


The line showing the type of recitation is drawn when the recitation 
is completed. 

After the recitation is over, the supervisor can make a tabula- 
tion. He is then ready for a conference with the teacher. The tabula- 
tion will show not only the actual distribution of questions but the 
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nature of the responses by the pupils and the extent to which the 
pupils entered into the work. 

For instance, Figure 1 shows that the responses of twenty-seven 
pupils in a IX B civics class were of the following types: Seven 
were very good; eleven were good; fifteen were fair; forty-four were 
simple responses (one word); seven questions were asked by the 
pupils; six times pupils volunteered when they were not called on. 
There were thus ninety responses during the forty-five-minute 
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Fic. 2.—Pupil responses in a X B history class 


period, only eighteen of them being good or very good. Of these 
ninety responses, forty-seven were made by six pupils (Pupils 1, 11, 
15, 17, 21, and 25). In other words, six pupils did more than one- 
half of the reciting of the entire class. Further study of the figure 
shows that four pupils made no responses (Pupils 12, 19, 26, and 27), 
that two pupils were not called on (Pupils 19 and 26), and that two 
pupils simply sat as spectators (Pupils 12 and 19). 

As a contrast to the responses in this recitation, Figure 2 shows 
the following responses of twenty-eight pupils in a X B history 
class. Twenty were very good; ten were good; thirteen were fair; 
thirteen were simple responses; ten questions were asked by the 
pupils; no pupils volunteered when they were not called on. Almost 
one-half of the sixty-six responses were very good or good. Only 
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four pupils (Pupils 10, 16, 26, and 28) participated more than three 
times. Every pupil was called on, and every pupil responded at least 
once. 

By comparing these two recitations, one can easily see which 
was the better and in which case the pupils really showed a knowl- 
edge of the lesson. It is easy to show this to the teachers concerned 
and to point out the weaknesses. Most teachers know that they 
should distribute the participation, and a supervisor may often 
feel that the questions have been well distributed when an analysis 
of this type proves otherwise. There is very little subjective data 
involved in the method here suggested except, of course, the super- 
visor’s idea of what constitutes a very good recitation or a fair recita- 
tion, and it is a rating of the pupils rather than a rating of the teach- 
er. Yet it shows what her work really is for it shows what the pupils 
are doing and whether or not they know their lessons. 

In using such a scheme, the supervisor must remember that he 
is only marking the actual pupil participation with respect to the 
distribution and quality of responses and that there are other ele- 
ments of the recitation which are not touched. This is merely one 
phase of the recitation, but it is at least much more objective than 


most supervision and can be understood by any teacher. By using 
this to supplement other methods, the supervisor can feel that he 
has something to offer every teacher. 


THE NON-VOCATIONAL VALUES OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
University of Southern California 


During recent years commercial education has found a place 
among the major subjects of instruction in the secondary school. A 
recent state-wide investigation of commercial education in the public 
high schools of Minnesota undertaken by the writer under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota State Department of Education showed that 
practically all the larger and better-equipped high schools in Minne- 
sota maintain commercial departments, that more than 35 per cent 
of the pupils enrolled in these schools are taking commercial sub- 
jects, and that almost 60 per cent of the graduates of 1926-27 took 
commercial subjects at some time.’ The investigation showed, more- 
over, that less than one-third, probably not more than one-fourth, 
of those who take commercial studies enter commercial or clerical 
vocations even temporarily, in spite of the fact that 70 per cent of 
all pupils who are registered in commercial courses were found to be 
majoring in this field. There is some justification, therefore, for as- 
suming that the determination of the non-vocational aims and values 
of commercial education probably constitutes one of the most ur- 
gent problems confronting commercial teachers, heads of commer- 
cial departments, and school administrators. 

A careful classification and analysis of the aims of commercial 
education as expressed by twenty-five writers in this field revealed 
almost unanimous agreement on the vocational nature of commer- 
cial education. In almost every case reference was made to its sup- 
posed general, non-vocational values. The claims of general values, 
however, were based without exception on subjective estimates, not 
a single study being reported in which any attempt had been made 
to determine these values objectively. 

t Frederick J. Weersing, ““A Study of Certain Aspects of Commercial Education in 
the Public High Schools of Minnesota.” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, University of 
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It seemed highly desirable, therefore, to secure some tangible 
evidence of the validity of these claims in order better to evaluate 
the adequacy and the appropriateness of the commercial training 
now being given and to make recommendations for the future. The 
present article deals only with the results of that part of the general 
investigation having to do with the non-vocational uses of commer- 
cial education. 

During the search for a group of high-school graduates who had 
taken commercial studies but had not entered commercial vocations, 
it was decided that university students who had received such train- 
ing in high school might furnish a favorable illustration of some of 
the non-vocational values of commercial subjects. Toward the end 
of the school year 1926-27, plans were made to prepare a question- 
naire and to send it to all students in the University of Minnesota 
whose records in the registrar’s office indicated that they had com- 
pleted three or more units of commercial work while in high school. 
The questionnaire was to be accompanied by a brief letter from 
Frederick J. Kelly, dean of administration of the University of Minne- 
sota, explaining the purpose of the investigation. 

A preliminary examination of the registrar’s files indicated that 
the total number of students in the university who had taken as many 
as three units of commercial work in high school was surprisingly 
small, too small in fact to yield a reliable sampling. The plan was 
therefore changed to include all who had taken two or more units 
of commercial work in high school. Even after the group was en- 
larged in this way, only 466 such students were found in a total of 
more than eleven thousand enrolled in the various colleges of the uni- 
versity. By May of the academic year, when the study was made, 
ninety-one of these students had left the university; as a result, there 
were only 375 students to whom the questionnaire could be sent. Of 
these 375 students, 230, or 61 per cent, responded. The responses 
were gratifyingly complete in almost every case. A number of stu- 
dents supplemented their answers by letters elaborating the partic- 
ular values they thought they had received from their commercial 
training in high school. 

The questionnaire consisted of only one page. Following the 
brief letter mentioned, there was printed a list of commercial sub- 
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jects with a space following each in which to indicate the number of 
units taken by the student. The number of units in commercial 
work presented for entrance to the university was checked off on 
this list before the questionnaire was sent out. 

The students were asked to answer the following questions. 


1. Which of the above subjects have you used at any time in business or 
clerical employment in order to earn money? Name of subject . Nature 
of employment . Full time or part time . Dates: from to 


2. Which of the above subjects did you find helpful in a practical way, 
aside from paid employment; for instance, typewriting—for written assign- 
ments? Name of subject . Helpful in just what way? 

3. Which of the above subjects did you find helpful for the educational 
information that they gave you? Name of subject . Helpful in what 
field of study? 

4. What were your reasons at the time for taking these commercial sub- 
jects? 

5. What were your vocational or life-work plans at the time? 

6. Did you expect at that time to go to college? 

The first characteristic to be noted concerning the group studied 
has already been mentioned, that is, the very unusual selection in- 
volved in a group numbering only 466 in 11,000, or about 4 per cent 
of the total university enrolment. This percentage lends emphasis 
to the statement that pupils who take commercial work in high 
school do not enter the university in large numbers. 

The second feature to be noted is that, although 54 per cent* of 
the students of the University of Minnesota came from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and the immediately surrounding territory, 21 per cent 
of the boys of the group studied came from Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and 79 per cent from outside these cities. In the case of the girls the 
group was evenly divided, 50 per cent coming from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and 50 per cent from outside. 

A third characteristic became apparent when a count was made 
of the number of students who had been out of school a year or more 
either before or after entering the university. It was found that 49 
per cent of the boys and 39 per cent of the girls had thus interrupted 
their schooling, nine boys and seven girls having been out both be- 
fore and after entering. Figures compiled during the same year by 


« Based on figures supplied by the registrar of the University of Minnesota. 
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the registrar of the University of Minnesota showed that only 15.5 
per cent of the students in the whole university had interrupted their 
schooling either before or after entering. There seems, therefore, to 
be a very strong economic factor at work in the selection of the 
group here studied. 

A final characteristic of this group is shown by the percentage 
of the students who were employed either full time or part time 
since leaving high school. It was found that 57.0 per cent (51 per 
cent of the boys and 66 per cent of the girls) had been so employed. 
Information was requested concerning employment along commer- 
cial and clerical lines only; in the few cases where other employment 
was mentioned, it was not counted in the total. Twenty-five and 
four-tenths per cent of the boys and 45.7 per cent of the girls had 
been employed full time after leaving high school. The correspond- 
ing figures for part-time employment were 29.7 per cent for the boys 
and 29.3 per cent for the girls. The average length of full-time em- 
ployment was 10.2 months for the boys and 16.7 months for the 
girls. The figures given indicate that in the group described the 
boys were more likely to work part time while in school and the 
girls tended to stay out of school longer and therefore worked longer 
at full-time jobs. 

A tabulation of the commercial subjects studied by these 230 
students in high school shows that typewriting was taken more fre- 
quently than any other commercial subject, 79 per cent of the boys 
and gs per cent of the girls having studied it. Bookkeeping was second, 
having been studied by 71.0 per cent of the boys and 57.6 per cent 
of the girls. Shorthand was taken by 50.0 per cent of the boys and 
80.4 per cent of the girls. These three subjects include 59 per cent 
of all the commercial work taken by the boys and 63 per cent of that 
taken by the girls. The number of students who took several other 
subjects is large enough, however, to throw some light on the prac- 
tical value of these subjects. All the commercial subjects reported 
are shown in Table I. 

Typewriting was used in paid employment by 47.7 per cent of 
the boys who had studied it in high school and by 65.5 per cent 
of the girls who had studied it. Shorthand was not as valuable 
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by far, only 23.2 per cent of the boys and 51.4 per cent of the girls 
who studied it having used it in paid employment. Almost two- 
fifths of the boys and more than one-third of the girls who had stud- 
ied bookkeeping reported that they had used it in paid employment. 
Commercial law and commercial geography are obviously not of a 
nature to lend themselves to definite practical use. Commercial 
arithmetic, also somewhat indefinite, was used in paid employment 
by about one-fifth of the boys who had taken it and by about one- 


TABLE I 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS STUDIED IN HicH ScHooL By 138 Boys AND 92 GIRLS 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA WHO PRESENTED Two OR MorRE 
Units OF COMMERCIAL WorRK FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


Boys 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 

Commercial arithmetic 
Commercial geography 
Commercial law 
Business English 

Office practice 
Salesmanship 

Business organization 
Office machines 


eighth of the girls. The frequencies in the other subjects are hardly 
great enough to warrant any conclusions although it may possibly 
be significant that salesmanship was used by five of the seven boys 
who studied it. The number of boys and girls who studied each 
subject and the number and percentage who used each subject in 
paid employment are shown in Table ITI. 

Typewriting was the commercial subject which the students 
found most helpful in a practical way aside from paid employment. 
The practical uses made of this subject by 97 boys and 74 girls, con- 
stituting 87 per cent of the group who had studied it, were tabulated 
and classified, as shown in Table III. In addition, a large number 
of students stated that they wrote papers on the typewriter on ac- 
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count of the increased neatness, accuracy, and legibility secured. A 
few students reported that they had had occasion to use typewriting 
but did not have access to typewriters. 


TABLE II 


CoMMERCIAL SUBJECTS USED BY 141 STUDENTS IN EITHER PART-TIME OR 
Pam 


Commercial arithmetic. . . . 
Commercial geography. ... 
Commercial law 

Business English 

Office practice 
Salesmanship 

Business organization 
Office machines 


*Some students reported both part-time and full-time employment. 


TABLE III 


Practica Uses OF TYPEWRITING REPORTED BY 171 STUDENTS WHO 


Hap STUDIED THE SUBJECT IN HicH SCHOOL 
Frequency 
Use of Mention 


For writing themes, theses, term papers, reports, and 
other papers to be handed in 
For transcribing class notes, briefing, translating, etc. 42 
For writing letters........... 36 
For extra-curriculum activities, club minutes, report- 
ing for Minnesota Daily, etc 


Shorthand was reported as having been helpful by 44.9 per cent 
of the boys who had studied it and by 42.0 per cent of the girls. The 
uses made of it are shown in Table IV. Many of the statements con- 
cerning the uses of shorthand were qualified by such phrases as 
“somewhat useful” and “occasionally used.” Eight students specif- 
ically stated that shorthand was of no use. The writer has asked a 


Boys Gris 
Studied | Used | PerCent | studied | Used | Per Cent 
Subject Subject Subject | Subject 
Typewriting............-] 109 52 47-7 87 57 65.5 
Bookkeeping...........-- 98 39 39.8 53 18 34.0 
16 23.2 74 38 51.4 
67 13 19.4 39 5 12.8 
2 I 50.0 Se 3 27.3 
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number of students who use shorthand for other purposes whether 
they use it in class work. The general response is that it is useful in 
emergencies requiring speed but that the necessity of transcribing the 
shorthand notes is a great disadvantage. One of the students made 
the following typical statement. ‘Used shorthand some in taking 
notes but found later I could take notes just as well in longhand.” 

Bookkeeping, which was reported as having been used in paid 
employment by 39.8 per cent of the boys and by 34.0 per cent of the 


TABLE IV 


PractiIcAL USES OF SHORTHAND REPORTED BY 62 STUDENTS WHO 


Hap STupDIED THE SUBJECT IN HicH ScHOOL 
F 


Use 
For taking notes of class lectures, speeches, etc 
For taking notes while reading 


PRACTICAL USES OF BOOKKEEPING REPORTED BY 15 STUDENTS WHO 
Hap STUDIED THE SuBJECT IN HicH ScHOOL 


Use 
For keeping personal accounts 
Incidental use in business 
For keeping student-organization accounts 


girls, was found to have a practical value for other purposes by only 
13.3 per cent of the boys and by 3.8 per cent of the girls who had 
studied it. Table V shows the practical uses made of bookkeeping. 

Relatively few students reported commercial arithmetic and 
commercial law as having been of practical value. The uses made of 
commercial arithmetic are shown in Table VI. Commercial law was 
found useful “in a general way” by seven students and useful for an 
understanding of business transactions by two students. No one re- 
ported commercial geography as having been of practical help al- 
though 38 per cent of the group had studied it. The number and 
percentage of students finding each subject helpful for ordinary 
practical purposes are shown in Table VII. 


of Mention 
TABLE V 
F ency 
of Mention 
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One of the arguments most frequently used in support of the 
non-vocational uses of commercial subjects is that they have cul- 
tural or broadly educational value. If claims for such value rest on 
fact, one would expect these studies to have functioned in some way 


TABLE VI 
PracticaAL Uses OF COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC REPORTED BY II 
StupENTs WHO Hap STUDIED THE SUBJECT IN HicH SCHOOL 


Frequency 
Use of Mention 


Incidental to computation in other courses 8 
Gaining familiarity with business transactions 
Use for personal accounts and computation 


TABLE VII 


CoMMERCIAL SuBJECTS Founp To HAVE PRACTICAL VALUE BY 230 STUDENTS 
Wao Stuprep ONE oR More or THESE SUBJECTS IN HicH SCHOOL 


Number 
Who ject Per Cent 
Subject | Practical 7 


Bookkeeping 

Shorthand 

Commercial arithmetic... . 
Commercial geography... . 
Commercial law 

Business English 

Office practice 
Salesmanship 

Business organization 
Office machines 


Rabe 
COHOOOWO 


in the advanced subjects which this group of students later studied 
in the university. In the present investigation, therefore, a special 
effort was made to discover in what ways or in what subjects the 
students had found their commercial training helpful. 

As might be expected, shorthand and typewriting were reported 
as having practically no educational value although several students 
claimed that disciplinary values and increased ability in English 


> 
Boys Gris 
Number Number 
Susyect 
ue jue 
Typewriting.............] 109 97 87 74 85.1 
98 13 53 2 3.8 
69 31 74 31 42.0 
67 6 39 5 12.8 
48 ° 40 ° 0.0 
55 5 25 2 8.0 
8 2 9 I 
2 ° II 2 18.2 
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diction, spelling, punctuation, etc., had been derived from shorthand 
and typewriting. 

Bookkeeping, usually thought of as a technical subject, was re- 
ported as being of educational value by 33.7 of the boys who studied 
TABLE VIII 
EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF BOOKKEEPING REPORTED BY 41 STUDENTS 
Wao Hap Stupiep THE SUBJECT IN HicH SCHOOL 


Frequency 
Value of Mention 
For general information, understanding of business, 


In advanced courses in accounting 
In advanced courses in economics 
In other university courses, mostly in the School of 


* All but three who reported were boys. 


it in high school and by 15.1 per cent of the girls. The special ways 
in which bookkeeping was found helpful are shown in Table VIII. 

Commercial arithmetic, commercial geography, and commercial 
law, generally thought of as informational subjects and reported by 
these students as not having much practical value, were reported as 


TABLE Ix 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC REPORTED BY 31 
STUDENTS WHO Hap STUDIED THE SUBJECT IN HiGH SCHOOL 
mcy 


Value of Mention 
“General,” “for rapid calculation,” “always helpful,” 


Helpful in university courses in mathematics 
Helpful in university courses involving mathematics. 


having educational value by only about one-third of those who 
studied them. Tables IX, X, and XI show the educational values 
reported for commercial arithmetic, commercial law, and commer- 
cial geography, respectively. One student reporting general edu- 
cational values derived from commercial geography wrote: “It was 
educational and interesting, but I doubt whether I obtained any re- 
sults that still exist.” 


19* 
8 
5 
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The number and percentage of students finding each subject of 
educational value are indicated in Table XII. 

It was thought that the reasons for these students electing com- 
mercial subjects and their vocational and educational plans at the 
time they were in high school might throw further light on the non- 


TABLE X 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF COMMERCIAL LAW REPORTED BY 29 STUDENTS 
Wao Hap StupiEeD THE SUBJECT IN HicH ScHOOL 


Frequency 
Value of Mention 


“General information,” “understanding of business 
contracts,” etc 

Helpful in university courses in business law 

Helpful in economics 

Helpful in other university courses, including history, 
law, and business administration 

In teaching civics 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY REPORTED BY 31 
StupENTs WHO Hap STuDIED THE SUBJECT IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Value of Mention 
“General information,” “knowledge of geography,” 


In university courses in history 

In university courses in economics 
In university courses in geography 
In other university courses 


vocational values of commercial subjects. The responses to the ques- 
tion relating to the reason for taking commercial subjects indicate 
that in the case of the majority of the students vocational reasons 
played only a relatively small part, about 70 per cent of the reasons 
given having to do with other considerations. The number and per- 
centage of boys and girls giving each reason are shown in Table XIII. 

The replies of the 230 students relating to vocational plans were 
classified into two groups, commercial and non-commercial, the for- 
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TABLE XI 
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mer including any vocation which would involve the direct use of 
commercial training, as, for instance, a business or clerical position, 
and the latter including all other vocational plans mentioned. It 


TABLE XII 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS Founp To HAvE EDUCATIONAL VALUE BY 230 STUDENTS 
Wao Stuprep ONE or More or THESE SuBJEcTS IN HicH ScHOOL 


Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 

Shorthand 

Commercial arithmetic. . . . 
Commercial geography. ... 
Commercial law 


TABLE XIII 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF REASONS GIVEN BY 230 STUDENTS FOR TAKING 
CoMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN HicH ScHOOL 


REASON 
PerCent 


“Practical,” “always useful,” etc........ 
For a clerical or commercial vocation. ... 
To earn money to attend college 

“To fill in” 


Because parents, principal, or teachers 
advised it 

“Because it was easy” 

Because others took it 


was found that less than one-half of both the boys and the girls 
planned vocations that could be classified as commercial, thus cor- 
roborating the reasons given for taking commercial studies in high 


school. The number and percentage in each case are shown in Table 
XIV. 


Boys Grirts 
Number Number 
| 
Studied | Subject of | Pet Cent | seudied | subject of | Per Cent 
Subject | Education- Subject | Education- 
al Value al Value 
109 I 0.9 87 ° 0.0 
98 33 33-7 53 8 15.1 
69 3 4.3 74 4 5-4 
67 22 32.8 39 9 23.1 
48 18 37-5 40 13 32.5 
55 21 38.2 25 8 32.0 
Business English.......... 8 I 12.5 9 3 33-3 
Boys Grits ToTaL 
Number|PerCent 
77 39-2] 35 | 25-9 | 112 | 33.7 
56 | 28.4] 45 | 33-3 | 101 | 30.4 
15 7.6} 29 | 44 | 23.3 
128.8) &t 8.1] 35 | 10.5 
Liked it or the teacher................] 15 7.6 9 6.7 | 24 7.3 
6 3.0 I 0.7 7 2.2 
4 2.0 2 1.5 6 1.8 
3 2.2 3 
1S 
iS 
T- 
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A tabulation of the educational plans of the group revealed that 
102 boys, or 74 per cent, and 6g girls, or 75 per cent, definitely 
planned to go to college. About one-fourth of the group did not 
originally plan to go to college. Only about 3 per cent stated that 
they were undecided. This, then, is further evidence that the group 
here studied did not as a whole take commercial studies primarily 
for vocational reasons and that many of the reasons classed as voca- 
tional were of a temporary and broadly practical type, such as earn- 
ing money in order to realize some other ambition. 


TABLE XIV 


VOCATIONAL PLANS WHILE IN HicH ScHOOL oF 230 StuDENTS WHO Took 
Two or More Units oF CommerctAL Work tN HicH ScHOOL 


Commercial vocations 
Non-commercial vocations. . 
Undecided 


An intensive study of the uses of commercial education as re- 
ported by 230 university students who had taken two or more units 
of commercial work while in high school reveals the fact that such 
students are exceedingly rare, only a little more than 4 per cent of 
the general student body at the University of Minnesota having 
studied commercial subjects to this extent. The economic selection 
of these students is relatively unfavorable, as is shown by the 
large number who were out of school a year or more either before 
or after entering the university. These students, especially the boys, 
came largely from outside Minneapolis and St. Paul. Those who 
came from Minneapolis and St. Paul appeared to be somewhat less 
highly selected than were those who came from outside these cities. 
The distribution of these students by colleges or divisions of the 
university, by the number of years in college, and by sex appeared 
to be approximately normal. The commercial subjects which they 


Boys Girts 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
57 41.3 41 44.6 
53 38.4 35 38.0 
28 20.3 16 17.4 
138 100.0 92 100.0 
SUMMARY 
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had studied are typical of those most commonly offered in public 
high schools. 

In order to isolate the non-vocational uses of commercial edu- 
cation, these students were first asked to indicate the commercial 
subjects they had used in paid employment and then to state the 
practical and educational values they had derived from the com- 
mercial subjects they had studied. The returns indicate that, of all 
the commercial subjects, typewriting has the greatest practical value 
as well as the greatest vocational value. Its educational value, how- 
ever, is approximately zero. If the figures here given are typical, a 
strong argument can be made for the study of typewriting by all pu- 
pils who are planning to go to college as well as by those who ex- 
pect to go either permanently or temporarily into commercial or 
clerical work. 

The case of shorthand for college students is not nearly so strong 
although a considerable number of the students had some use for it 
outside of paid employment. The non-vocational values of short- 
hand do not appear to constitute a valid argument for recommend- 
ing it to students who expect to go to college. The educational values 
of shorthand also seem too slight to be considered seriously. No at- 
tempt is made here to evaluate the large claims sometimes made for 
its disciplinary values. 

According to the replies tabulated, bookkeeping has considerable 
educational value for the student who expects to go into accounting 
or to take up other courses in a university school of business. If it has 
other educational values, they are so general that they failed to re- 
ceive any serious consideration by the students reporting. There is a 
possibility, however, that this lack of educational value is due in 
part to the present methods of teaching the subject in high schools. 

Commercial geography, commercial law, and commercial arith- 
metic, which had little or no direct vocational or practical value for 
this group, were mentioned as having educational value by about 
one-third of those who studied them. The values, however, were 
stated as general, not specific, and are therefore difficult to measure. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the study here reported seem to justify the fol- 
lowing conclusions. 
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1. Certain kinds of commercial training constitute a valuable as- 
set to the college student who desires to earn money to pay his ex- 
penses. 

2. Typewriting and, to a much smaller extent, shorthand are 
valuable in themselves as useful tools for the college student in his 
regular college work. 

3- The educational values of commercial subjects, except for ad- 
vanced studies of the same sort, are rather limited if we consider 
only the specific outcomes that can be directly observed. Many stu- 
dents, however, claim general and disciplinary values derived from 
these subjects, which the writer was unable to measure. 

4. Broad claims of large non-vocational values of commercial 
education, aside from the practical values of a few subjects, rest on 
an uncertain foundation and require further objective support be- 
fore they can be accepted. 

5. There should be a more definite recognition of individual 
needs and of the probable future occupations of the various types 
of high-school pupils who elect commercial subjects. 

6. The large percentage of pupils who take commercial work for 
other than vocational reasons suggests the need of a more definite 
provision for general business training on the senior high school 
level, useful for all pupils irrespective of future vocation. The study 
indicates that typewriting, elements of accounting, and general busi- 
ness information, including fundamental principles of business or- 
ganization, business law, etc., are the subjects that pupils find most 
useful. On the other hand, it seems clear that commercial geog- 
raphy, business English, penmanship, and even commercial arith- 
metic have only small general value and did not meet the need of 
general business training for the group here studied. 


i 


Cducational 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A comprehensive treatment of ihe high-school program of studies.—Since the 
appearance in 1918 of Bobbitt’s pioneer book, The Curriculum, probably no sub- 
division of the field of education has received so much attention as has the pro- 
gram of studies. For the past four years the yearbooks of the Department of 
Superintendence have dealt with the curriculum; the 1928 yearbook of this 
organization is devoted to the senior high school curriculum, and the 1929 year- 
book will discuss the articulation of the units of the American school system. 
Both parts of the 1927 yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation were concerned wholly with the curriculum field. The books, mono- 
graphs, yearbooks, and articles dealing with this topic may be classified roughly 
under the following headings: treatments of the historical development of cur- 
riculum philosophies, materials, and methods; statements of theories, principles, 
and objectives formulated by individual workers; recommendations of com- 
mittees; surveys of current practices in curriculum-making; compilations of 
present-day courses of study and curriculums; detailed discussions of the sepa- 
rate school subjects; and reports of investigations made to determine desirable 
materials and methods of instruction. 

Probably the most comprehensive and satisfactory curriculum treatise for 
textbook purposes available at present is the book" by Professor Uhl. It is di- 
vided into six parts, made up of a total of seventeen chapters, which include 
discussions of the following topics: historical development of the high-school 
curriculum, criticism of secondary-school curriculums, educational objectives, 
pupils and curriculums, local conditions and curriculums, and the reconstruc- 
tion and administration of present-day curriculums. The author’s conception 
of the five problems most important in present-day curriculum-making includes 
consideration of (1) educational objectives and curriculums; (2) pupils’ equip- 
ment, interests, and needs in relation to curriculums; (3) local conditions and 
curriculums; (4) the reconstruction of curriculums to provide for the best possi- 
ble pupil activities in the mastery of subject matter; and (5) a study of present- 
day practices as a final guide in formulating standards for constructing and ad- 
ministering curriculums. However, for some reason a treatment of typical cur- 


t Willis L. Uhl, Secondary School Curricula. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 


xx+582. 
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rent courses of study and specific curriculums in actual use’ was not included in 
the book. 

At various points in the discussion there is evidence to indicate that the 
author has been materially influenced by the work of Bobbitt and is in general 
sympathy with it. Since approximately one-half the book is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the historical development of curriculum theories, philosophies, 
objectives, materials, and methods, many readers will think that the historical 
phases of the problem have been overemphasized, valuable as such information 
is in providing perspective and a general background for the student in the cur- 
riculum field. Certainly a part of this space might well have been devoted to a 
survey of typical current courses of study and curriculums. With the qualifica- 
tions mentioned in the two preceding sentences, it may well be said that the 
book presents a comprehensive and well-rounded treatment of curriculum prob- 
lems which writers have tended to analyze separately or in various combina- 
tions rather than to discuss in full within the limits of a single volume. The 
book includes twenty-five tables, five charts, well-selected references, and pro- 
fuse footnotes, which substantiate the conclusions reached by the author. 

CarRTER V. Goop 

Miami UNIVERSITY 


A rational perspective of secondary education.—To give beginning students 
in secondary education “an airplane, telescopic view of the entire field” (p. 2) 
is the stated purpose of a book' on principles of secondary education written 
in California. It is brief in number of pages but comprehensive in range of topics 


treated. 

The authors rationalize their presentation by basing the critical evaluation 
of the theories and practices discussed on a definite conception of the functions 
of schools. They call this conception the “organic school.” In the organic school . 
education is not the servant of individuals as such nor of any group or groups 
within society, for life and the race must go on after particular individuals, 
groups, and their causes have ceased to exist. On the contrary, the organic 
school must “enter into the very life and being of the social order and set up 
goals, evolve ideals, develop motives, attitudes, purposes, thus providing chan- 
nels for the flow of human thought and human knowledge, direction and destina- 
tion for race energy and race experience” (p. 29). If the mature reader is in 
sympathy with the conception of the organic school, he will be in agreement 
with the authors’ interpretation of the array of facts presented in the book. 
For the beginning student, it is well that he be introduced early to modern edu- 
cational philosophies and that he be taught to evaluate facts on the basis of 
some definite conception of the functions of schools. Not many modern educa- 
tional leaders, the reviewer believes, will disagree with the kind of indoctrina- 
tion of the beginning student which this book attempts to accomplish. 


tL. A. Williams and G. A. Rice, Principles of Secondary Education. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1927. Pp. xii+340. $2.00. 
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The organization of the book is simple. It presents in the first chapter the 
idea that the school is one of many social institutions operating to satisfy the 
needs of human society. The next chapter, made up of 137 pages, exhibits the 
background of our secondary schools as represented by the history of secondary 
education in France, Germany, England, and the United States. The third 
chapter introduces the reader to the pupil population of the secondary school. 
The topics treated are “The Principles of Measuring,” “Distribution of High- 
School Population,” “The Psychological Nature of High-School Students,” and 
“Pupil Guidance.” The fourth chapter discusses the program of studies. It 
includes a set of principles to guide the young administrator in reorganizing 
the curriculum. The fifth chapter, on methods, contrasts the old disciplinary 
education with the new functional education and discusses fourteen laws of 
the educative process. The sixth chapter describes the gradual formulation of 
the secondary-school system in the United States and shows how the present 
trends are in keeping with the conception of the organic school. 

Throughout the book the authors have been able to place before the reader 
a maximum number of ideas with a minimum amount of material by using care- 
ful analysis and suggestive terminology. For example, in discussing curriculum- 
making, they explain that three types of forces have been at work—authority, 
theories, and scientific attitude—and that each force has employed its own 
method—dogmatic, analytic, and experimental, respectively. They require only 
seven pages for an extremely lucid presentation because of their happy analysis 
and their expressive terms. If they have in any part of the book sacrificed 
clearness for brevity, it is in the topic of measurement. They use only seven- 
teen pages to present a large number of technical discussions. A few more pages 
of explanation on methods of expressing results and the mathematics of measure- 
ment might help to clarify these technical matters for the novice. The bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter apparently reports only the sources from 
which the authors drew their materials. It will not serve to direct the reader 
in a detailed study of any particular phase of the subject. The book is written 
in a simple and direct style. The vocabulary is readily understood by those 
who have not studied widely in the field. The book is well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was intended—the orientation of beginning students in the 


field of secondary education. 


Community HicH ScHOOL, GENOA, ILLINOIS S. Hopson 


Measurement in the high school.—In recent years there has been increasing 
interest in the testing movement among high-school teachers. The earlier lack 
of interest might have been due to a marked tendency toward conservatism 
on the part of teachers and to the fact that suitable tests were not available 
in high-school subjects. At the present time, however, fairly satisfactory tests 
have been devised, and considerable progress has been made in testing special 
aptitudes and interests at the high-school level. 
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Another obstacle to the use of standardized tests even by teachers who were 
interested in using them was the fact that it was necessary to spend a great 
deal of time in searching through innumerable educational monographs and 
magazines to discover suitable tests. To overcome this obstacle a recent book! 
summarizes and interprets the scattered contributions which have appeared to 
date in the field of tests and measurements. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I opens with a brief history of 
the measurement movement in secondary schools. The following major uses of 
standardized measures are classified and discussed: (1) supervision and adminis- 
tration of instruction; (2) diagnosis of special difficulties; (3) grading, promo- 
tions, and sectioning of classes; (4) research purposes; and (5) motivation of 
learning. 

In Part II is a full description of available high-school tests. The tests are 
classified by subjects, and a statement is made concerning what each test meas- 
ures, how to administer and score it, how to interpret and utilize the results, 
the establishment of norms, and the validity and reliability of tests. Throughout 
this part of the book remedial procedures in high-school instruction after testing 
are emphasized. The chapter devoted to measurement in the junior high school 
should prove helpful to those interested in tests at that level. 

Part III consists of three chapters devoted to a discussion of informal ob- 
jective examinations as they may be successfully applied to high-school instruc- 
tion. The authors have included these chapters because of the pronounced 
movement throughout the country to make use of the so-called ‘‘new-type”’ 
examinations where for various reasons standardized tests are impracticable. 
This section should enable classroom teachers to apply the methods described 
in a way to yield results more satisfactory than those obtained by means of the 
traditional examinations. 

Part IV presents in a very simple and interesting way the principles under- 
lying the construction of educational and mental tests. The following important 
steps in the construction of tests and scales are covered in detail: validation, 
establishment of norms, determination of reliability, and improvement in ad- 
ministration. 

At the end of most of the chapters are found carefully selected bibliog- 
raphies, which include the most recent contributions and many standard works 
on the subject under consideration. The information contained in the bibliog- 


raphies alone is invaluable to any teacher. 
C. A. STONE 


Mythology and contemporary life —The very scanty knowledge of mythology 
among high-school pupils constitutes a problem which every teacher of literature 
must meet. Allusions which authors assume the reader will know must be ex- 


tG. M. Ruch and George D. Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High School 
Instruction. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. xx+382. 
$2.20. 
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plained before the pupil can proceed with understanding. The sum total of the 
average pupil’s information consists of a few isolated tales involving the ex- 
ploits of the major Greek or Roman deities, which seemingly were read at about 
the time the pupil was reading Hans Andersen and Jacob Grimm and which 
have remained on the plane of the fairy tale. The social and religious signifi- 
cance of myths in the growth of civilization is rarely understood; hence, a knowl- 
edge of the extent to which they permeated the whole cultural and social struc- 
ture of a nation is lacking. Even after civilization outgrew actual belief in the 
myths, they remained highly imaginative and picturesque symbols and legends, 
the heroes of which have survived in the arts of every succeeding civilization. 
Today many of the symbols from classical mythology have entered into our 
economic life as well as our cultural life. 

The real significance of the myths has not been presented in the schools. 
This fact accounts for the fragmentary and fairy-tale conception of the legends 
which teachers meet in their classes. A book! which treats of classical myths is 
welcome evidence that the study of mythology is again assuming a place of im- 
portance not as an end in itself but as a means of enlarging the picture of chang- 
ing civilization and of increasing appreciation of the imaginative beauty of all 
art, past and present. 

The author has limited her book to the field of the Greek and Roman myths, 
the field of classical mythology, which has exercised by far the greatest influence 
in our own civilization. In chapters devoted to the major deities of the kindred 
religions and to many of the minor gods she presents the intricate stories of 
their careers. This much is not new for there are countless textbooks that tell 
the tales with more or less charm. The author, however, has added to each chap- 
ter a section entitled, “In the World Today.” In this section is a description of 
the influence of the myths on various phases of modern life. For example, at the 
end of the chapter devoted to Pluto there are selections from four poems, each 
concerning a person or place described in the chapter. The high-school pupil is 
very likely to encounter all the poems in class work. A second section lists com- 
mon words in our vocabulary which find their source in the classical legends 
recorded in the chapter. A third section shows the influence of many of the 
classical names and phrases on chemistry and geography. A newspaper cartoon 
is reprinted which employs one of the characters described in the chapter as the 
basis for an attack on the high cost of living. Finally, a bibliography is included 
which lists further references to source material on the chapter and books of 
general literature containing many allusions to the incidents described. In a 
list of poems containing references to incidents related in the story of Pluto ap- 
pear poems by Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, Dante Rossetti, Stephen 
Phillips, David Morton, Joseph Auslander, and Robert Graves. Such material 
included in each chapter gives the pupil and the teacher an excellent basis for 
the study of the broad influence of mythology and also marks the textbook as 


t Frances E. Sabin, Classical Myths That Live Today. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. xxvi+348+xlvi. $1.92. 
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unique in its field. The illustrative material is good; in addition to the usual re- 
productions of plastics found in such books, there are photographs, cartoons, re- 
productions of magazine covers, and advertising excerpts illustrating the use of 
mythical terms in modern life. It is this relation of mythology to modern experi- 
ence which makes the book both unique and valuable. 

The author states in the Preface the belief that the book will be most useful 
in English classes. In that assumption she is right for the problems of appre- 
ciation and understanding depend on a right conception of myths. Teachers 
have attempted too long to teach Milton, Shelley, Wordsworth, Browning, and 
Tennyson with no preparation for the classical allusions to be found in their 
works and to teach epic poetry without laying a foundation in the mythology 
out of which the epics were born. 

A section might have been devoted to other than the classical myths. Pu- 
pils know all too little about the great national and racial myths out of which 
different religio-social structures have arisen. Nevertheless, there is reason to be 
hopeful because at last recognition has been given to the need for the study of 
classical myths in the light of modern usage. We must either give pupils a right 
understanding of these myths and a broader appreciation of their imaginative 
beauty or cease to expect a sincere response to our efforts when we teach the 
literature even of our own day. To pursue the latter course is to lose eventually 
one of our greatest heritages from the classical age. 

R. B. THomas 


A new textbook in government.—One of the outstanding tendencies in the 
teaching of civics in recent years has been the emphasis on governmental ac- 
tivities and problems, particularly those within the community. Community 
civics came into being as a reaction to an older type of course which stressed 
governmental structure almost to the exclusion of function. In some cases the 
reaction has gone to the opposite extreme. The result has sometimes been to 
present a richly colored, rapidly moving drama of community life with little at- 
tention to governmental organization. A tendency in the opposite direction ap- 
pears in a book? by John Mabry Mathews. Its aim, according to the author, is 
“to get back to ‘normalcy,’ while at the same time taking adequately into ac- 
count the newer tendencies. While the emphasis is placed upon governmental 
functions and organization and upon the actual workings of government as the 
connecting thread giving unity and co-ordination to the whole treatment, there 
is also given an adequate background of social, economic, and historical factors, 
in so far as they affect the duties and activities of citizens” (p. vii). 

An analysis of the book shows that it is made up of three rather distinct 
parts. The first deals with the national government, its origin, structure, and 
activities, under such topics as “The Development of the Union,” “The Federal 
Constitution,” “The Structure of Congress,” Powers of Congress,” “Con- 
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gress at Work,” “The Presidency,” “The National Administration,” and “The 
Rights and Duties of Citizenship.” The second part deals similarly with state 
government and also with local municipal and rural government. The third 
part discusses such social and economic aspects of our group life as ‘Commerce, 
Transportation, and Industry”; “Public Utilities’; “Public Education”; 
“Health, Safety, and Morality”; “Charities, Correction, and Law Enforce- 
ment”; and “Labor and Labor Problems.” The chapters dealing with national 
and state government follow a logical and coherent plan, but those dealing with 
the social and economic aspects of citizenship seem to adhere loosely. It is un- 
fortunate that the thirty-five short chapters of the book have not been organ- 
ized into a few comprehensive and easily remembered divisions. 

At the end of each chapter from one and one-half to two pages is devoted 
to study helps, consisting chiefly of questions on the text, topics for further 
study, and a few references for further reading. The book is well illustrated, 
containing almost one hundred pictures, diagrams, and facsimiles and two 
double-page maps. The pictures are clear and add greatly to the reader’s in- 
terest. 

The attempt to avoid too great emphasis on governmental organization on 
the one hand and on governmental activities on the other has led to the inclu- 
sion of so much material dealing with both that the effect is encyclopedic rather 
than interpretative. If completeness of factual detail at the expense of inter- 
esting and illuminating material is desired, the book is admirable. To the reader 
whose experience supplies the necessary illustrative material, the scope of the 
work is gratifying; but to pupils of high-school age, who lack the experiential 
background necessary to interpretation and application, the massing of facts 
is unlikely to prove an inspiration to intelligent citizenship. 

Joun F, Putman 


Classroom difficulties of beginning teachers.—Teacher-training courses often 
become too theoretical and too far removed from practical teaching situations. 
Instructors frequently present principles of procedure but do not supplement 
them with enough concrete material to enable the student to see how the theory 
works out in practice. Instruction too often ends in the vague hope that general 
familiarity with fundamental principles must necessarily lead to the application 
of these principles when appropriate classroom situations arise. Some literature 
has appeared, however, based on the view that the beginning teacher under- 
stands a principle only when it is illustrated in a series of particular cases. A re- 
cent book! attempts to bring together a number of such cases in a manner which 
is not “too condensed to be of the greatest service to the untrained teacher” 
(p. v). 

The fifteen chapters of the book consider the “‘teacher’s job,” routine work, 
teaching pupils to study, working to capacity, motivation, concreteness in the 

* Charles Elmer Holley, The Practical Teacher: A Handbook of Teaching Devices. 
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classroom, organization of knowledge, appreciation in the classroom, drill, im- 
proving English, individual differences, social and moral aspects of the class- 
room, recreation, and measuring results of teaching. The procedure is to present 
one or more concrete situations under the heading “‘Devices” and then to discuss 
them singly or as a group under the heading “Comments.” Many of the devices 
used are essentially emulations, privileges, rewards, etc., which raise the question 
of centering the child’s attention on the reward rather than on the thing to be 
learned. Several of the devices are also likely to involve a waste of time: con- 
jugating verbs by means of a card game similar to “Authors” (p. 108), respond- 
ing with a poem at roll call (pp. 134-35), and singing songs in a foreign language 
to learn pronunciation (p. 190). Some devices also reflect discarded educational 
theory with no comment to that effect: listing names and dates in history (p. 
176), “remembering the preamble to the Constitution of the United States” 
(p. 190), and busy work as such (p. 193). Chapter summaries give the essence 
of each chapter, and each chapter except the last is followed by a list of “Exer- 
cises.” An annotated bibliography of ten references is found on pages 286-87 
and an dutline of the book on pages 288-93. 

The organization of the book is weak. Several of the devices seem as ap- 
propriate in one chapter as in another. Related chapters are not grouped into 
parts. 

The Preface anticipates the justifiable criticism of padding. Padding is 
due to frequent repetition of ideas “in other words” and to oversimplification. 
One almost gets the impression that beginning teachers know nothing about 
classroom situations rather than that teacher-training is a residual function. An 
alert person will pick up through student experiences many of the devices given. 
The book, however, is within the grasp of beginning teachers with a minimum 
of training, and it adds several new case situations to the literature on the sub- 


ject. 
Harowp H. PuNKE 


Diminishing returns in compulsory education for certain types of children. — 
Professor Reed’s new book,! centering around the difficult adjustment problems 
of the routine child whose mentality is below average, will be received with 
both approval and opposition. It is an attack on existing educational legisla- 
tion and practice and gives support to the opponents of restrictive legislation 
who seek to lower the minimum employment-entrance requirements and the 
maximum compulsory part-time education regulations now in force in the more 
progressive states. Whatever the intent of the author in presenting this book 
to the reading public, it will undoubtedly be referred to for support by those 
seeking to repeal existing protective child-labor legislation and to prevent the 
adoption of an amendment giving Congress power to pass child-labor laws af- 
fecting minors under eighteen years of age. It will probably be cited again and 
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again because the author states that her position has been taken in the interest 
of children, not in the interest of the employing class. 

Educators, legislators, social workers, employers, and labor leaders who are 
friendly to the existing legislation will do well to follow the keen analysis the 
author has made of the findings and interpretations of fifty-four surveys which 
were undertaken to investigate conditions concerning the labor, health, educa- 
tion, and delinquency of children. She contrasts the interpretations of twelve 
surveys made prior to 1915 with those of forty-two surveys made since that 
time. A reading of Parts I and II of the book, which deal with a comparative 
study of the surveys of the two periods, should convince the reader that errors 
in interpretation were made by the earlier surveyors and that some of the old 
beliefs about child-labor conditions are no longer tenable in the light of the 
findings of the careful and scientific investigations that have been made in the 
past twelve years. The author’s familiarity with the survey literature of both 
periods and her ability to analyze it have made possible an unusually excellent 
critical study that should orient any individual who is not conversant with the 
fundamental truths underlying child-labor and child-education problems. Es- 
pecially those who are friendly to the present legislation and who will undoubt- 
edly oppose the program proposed by the author will do well to study carefully 
the wealth of material brought together in the first two parts of the book. 

Among the facts established by the more recent investigators of child-labor 
problems are the following: (1) Added years of schooling for certain types of 
children (Professor Reed calls them “routine children”) do not increase earning 
capacity. (2) School children in the main are not physically stronger or health- 
ier than are child laborers of like ages. (3) Dislike for school and not economic 
pressure is the compelling motive that takes children out of school at the 
earliest opportunity. (4) American secondary education is selective, tending to 
retain the brighter children and to eliminate those who are mentally inferior. 
(5s) Many children of average and superior ability seek early employment be- 
cause the full-time schools fail to stimulate and interest them and to meet their 
particular needs. (6) Industry cannot be charged with causing many of the ills 
from which child laborers suffer. With respect to Point 6 especially, it is pointed 
out that the bad conditions which the earlier surveyors charged to industrial 
life are, in fact, traceable in the main to maladjustments that are improperly 
cared for in the preschool and pre-work periods. 

The scientific techniques which the author applied to her study of the fac- 
tual findings of the surveyors are not carrried over to the third part of the book, 
in which she proposes a remedial program. She fails here to present objective 
proof of the sort she has marshaled in her indictment of society’s failure to 
adjust all children. Instead, there is a noticeable trace of personal feeling di- 
rected at numerous organizations, universities, and individuals that have com- 
mitted themselves to definite policies concerning child problems. She charges 
them with subscribing to “fallacious inferences.” In the interest of her own pro- 
posals, she brings together the opinions of certain school people and mentions 
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a few feeble experiments which are under way to establish the educative value 
of work experiences as a substitute for schooling. Her remedy is admission to 
industry at fourteen without grade minima for routine children and no school 
compulsion, even on a part-time basis, for any children after sixteen. 

Wherever these proposals are less than the requirements of existing legis- 
lation, they will unquestionably be resisted strenuously by educators, workers, 
and even employers. Modern machinery has already displaced in two decades 
forty-five workers in every hundred, so that today fifty-five men do what for- ~ 
merly was done by one hundred. Invention promises to reduce the number still 
farther. With the opportunity for work lessening and with large portions of the 
adult population fighting for subsistence, the author’s argument, based on the 
educative value of early work experiences for over-age and retarded children, 
will be received coldly by workers. Nor is it likely that employers will look with 
favor on any proposition which makes their establishments asylums for children 
labeled “below average.” Educators will say that, if the proposals were accepted 
in toto, the failure to remove the causes of maladjustments, which is decried, 
would still continue, because the remedies proposed can be applied only after 
children are fourteen years of age. Since the author’s own analyses show that 
the difficulties begin as low as the first grade of school life and even in the pre- 
school period, her solutions are of little account in meeting the adjustment dif- 
ficulties that educators face from the time children present themselves for 
schooling up to the minimum age she would set for admission to the ranks of 
the workers. What educators seek is an effective method of adjusting all chil- 
dren early. It is patent that the solution lies in a direction different from the 
one Professor Reed is suggesting. Even if her fondest hopes materialized, the 
waste of all the early years would still exist unless other remedies were found. 

Professor Reed does not stress the success which has attended current leg- 
islation in protecting the children close to average, average, and above average 
whose outlook on life and whose preparation for life have been widened and 
strengthened by virtue of the existing legislation, Furthermore, she has failed 
utterly to present data or to suggest securing data through investigations con- 
cerning the value of part-time or co-operative education for workers sixteen to 
eighteen years old, It is significant that, when she attacks the part-time training 
of workers of this age level, she cites New York, where she admits “agitation 
for lowering the minima” has taken place “even before the full provisions of 
the law have become operative” (p, 408). If the author’s position were on the 
other side of the question, would she consider such evidence as objectively con- 
vincing? 

In other parts of the book the author praises Wisconsin’s pioneering prog- 
ress, but she fails to evaluate the part-time training of Wisconsin’s workers six- 
teen to eighteen years old who attend school eight hours a week notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Wisconsin has had extended experience with part-time educa- 
tion for this class of young workers. With low minima operative in Michigan, 
her quotation from the letter of K. G. Smith, state supervisor of industrial edu- 
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cation, which concludes with the statement, ‘This simply gives us a chance to 
get boys and girls settled down in employment and in my opinion this is about 
all required continuation-school attendance can do” (p. 409), is an argument 
not against the provision for the employment of children sixteen to eighteen 
years old but rather for it. It shows the futility of providing part-time educa- 
tional machinery which is not permitted to have possession of children for a suf- 
ficient length of time to be of service to them. If Michigan gives the working 
children of Flint an average of only nineteen half-days in the continuation 
school, Michigan can expect only the small results which Mr. Smith has pointed 
out are possible under the limitations imposed. Results in Wisconsin are dif- 
ferent, but these Professor Reed has apparently overlooked. 


F. RAscHE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


High-school physiology brought up to date-——Notable additions have been 
made to our knowledge of human physiology and the control of health in recent 
years. Although high-school pupils in physiology courses are comparatively 
few in number, they must be supplied with subject matter which incorporates 
the new knowledge if the highest degree of interest in the subject and respect 
for it are to be attained. To meet this need, a textbook published in to909 has 
been revised by one of the original authors.’ 

The general organization of the book has not been changed. The introduc- 
tory chapters acquaint the pupil with the general properties of living things and 
with the nature and organization of protoplasm in the human body. Discus- 
sions of ‘The Chemical Composition of the Body” and “Metabolism” then lead 
naturally to the consideration of ‘Foods,’ A study of bacteria and immuniza- 
tion in their relation to man prepares the pupil for the specific diseases mentioned 
in connection with the various systems, The author then proceeds to the study 
of the major functions of the body and concludes with a summary of “Hygienic 
Applications of Physiology and the Control of Health,” 

In the interval since the book was first published certain bacterial diseases 
have yielded to control by vaccination, and the knowledge of immunity and 
immunization has been greatly increased, The nation has passed through the 
period of the World War with its influenza problem, The indolence of the “poor 
white trash” of the South has been traced to the hookworm, Insulin has been 
discovered and applied to the relief of diabetics, The Schaefer method of arti- 
ficial breathing has replaced wild arm-pumping in the treatment of half-drowned 
persons, Patient investigation has pushed back the borderland of knowledge 
regarding digestive processes, blood pressure and its significance, and the nature 
of fatigue. These significant results of research have in each case been truly 
assimilated in the new textbook and not merely added to the old. 
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A number of pleasing features mark the book as it is now published. That 
the functions and processes described for man are common to living things is 
pointed out by frequent reference to other organisms and by general explana- 
tions. Thus, when the action of enzymes is first referred to, a general account 
of their nature and work is given which might well be included in many of the 
biology textbooks. In connection with absorption, the process of osmosis is ade- 
quately explained. At the beginning of the consideration of the blood and its 
function, the need for a blood circulatory system is emphasized by contrast with 
a number of less highly organized animals. Many things which have puzzled 
pupils using the average physiology textbook are explained, such as the cause 
of blood clotting, how quinine helps to cure malaria, the nature and supposed 
cause of heart sounds, and the prevention of back flow to the kidneys. As befits 
a science book, gaps in our knowledge of physiology are frankly admitted. In 
view of the book’s many assets, one regrets that the existence of a reproductive 
system and function in man has not at least been recognized. 

Certain more superficial changes resulting from years of use in the class- 
room make the book convenient and practical. By the use of slightly smaller 
type and thin paper, its size and weight have been materially reduced. Selected 
questions and references have been provided for each chapter. Demonstrations 
which were impossible or inadvisable for the average teacher and school have 
been omitted from the Appendix. The book has been further improved by ad- 
ditions and by the rearrangement of page references to facilitate ready consulta- 
tion. 

The revised book probably represents the best that can be offered without 


radical reorganization of the traditional physiology course. 
J. C. MayFretp 
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